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The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill  is  committed  to  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or  employees 
based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  handicap.  Any  complaints 
alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  actively  seeks  to  promote  racial  integration 
by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of  black  students. 


Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain  factual  accu- 
racy herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or  printing  errors  or  error  occasioned 
by  mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present  information  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation 
for  printing,  most  accurately  describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  procedures, 
regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relation- 
ships. The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained  herein  without 
prior  notice. 
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MISSION  STATEMENT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the  people  of 
the  State  and  has  existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's  first  state  university.  Through 
its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has  provided  higher  education  to  ten  generations 
of  students,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  Since 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty 
actively  involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work,  whose  teaching  is  trans- 
formed by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and  indeed 
the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University  exists 
to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an  environment 
of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  improve  the  condition  of  human 
life  through  service  and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must: 

acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 

provide  high  quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a  community 
engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while  committed  to  intellectual 
freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  to  those  values  that  foster  enlightened 
leadership  for  the  State  and  the  nation; 

provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction  at  the  doctoral 
and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators, 
professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to  the  citizens 
of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people 
in  the  State;  and 

address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  students,  staff,  adminis- 
tration, trustees,  and  other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the  University 
in  their  service  and  decision-making  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25, 1986,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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SCHOOL  OF 

SOCIAL  WORK  CALENDAR 
1990-1991 

FALL  SEMESTER,  1990 

August  17,  Friday 

August  22,  Wednesday 

August  24,  Friday 

August  27-29,  Monday-Wednesday 

August  30,  Thursday 

August  31,  Friday 


September  3,  Monday 
September  4,  Tuesday 


September  6,  Thursday 

October  4-5,  Thursday-Friday 
October  8-15,  Monday-Monday 
October  12,  Friday 

November  22-23,  Thursday-Friday 
December  7,  Friday 
December  10,  Monday 

December  11,  Tuesday 

December  12,  Wednesday 
December  13,  Thursday 

December  14,  Friday 

December  13-20,  Thursday-Thursday 


Orientation  of  Asheville  and 

Charlotte  Field  Instructors 
Fall  Semester  Begins 

First  Faculty  Senate  Meeting 
Orientation  of  Second-Year 

Field  Instructors 
Student  Orientation; 

Registration  -  All  Students 
Field  Orientation  for  First-Year  Students 

Specialization  Field  Orientation  for 

Students  in  their  Second  Practicum 
First  Day  of  Field  Instruction - 

Second-Year  Students 
Orientation  of  First-Year  Field  Instructors 
First  Day  of  Classroom  Courses  - 

First-Year  Students 
HOLIDAY  LABOR  DAY 
First  Day  of  Classroom  Courses  - 

Second-Year  Students 
Field  Orientation  for  First-Year 

Students  Continues 
First  Day  of  Field  Instruction  - 

First-Year  Students 
FALL  RECESS 

Comprehensive  Examinations 
UNIVERSITY  DAY 

Last  Day  to  Apply  for  December 

Graduation 
THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 
Essays  Due  for  December  Graduates 
Last  Classroom  Classes  for 

First-Year  Students 
Last  Classroom  Classes  for 

Second-Year  Students 
Reading  Day 

Last  Day  of  Field  Instruction  - 

First-Year  Students* 
Last  Day  of  Field  Instruction  - 

Second-Year  Students* 
Final  Examinations 


*Some  agencies  require  students  to  be  in  placement  through  December  20th. 
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SPRING  SEMESTER,  1991 

January  8,  Tuesday 


January  9,  Wednesday 

January  10,  Thursday 
January  11,  Friday 

January  14,  Monday 

January  21,  Monday 
February  6,  Wednesday 
February  21,  Thursday 
March  1-8,  Friday-Friday 
March  11-15,  Monday-Friday 
March  21-22,  Thursday-Friday 
March  29,  Friday 
April  8,  Monday 
April  23,  Tuesday 

April  25,  Thursday 

April  26,  Friday 


April  29,  Monday 

April  30-May  7,  Tuesday-Tuesday 

May  12,  Sunday 


Semester  Opens 

First-Year  Students  Resume  Field 

Instruction 
Second-Year  Students  Resume  Field 

Instruction 
Spring  Registration 
First  Day  of  Classroom  Courses  - 

First-Year  Students 
First  Day  of  Classroom  Courses  — 

Second-Year  Students 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  HOLIDAY 
Last  Day  to  Apply  for  May  Graduation 
Field  Instructor's  Workshop 
Comprehensive  Examinations 
SPRING  RECESS 
Black  Experience  Workshop 
HOLIDAY,  GOOD  FRIDAY 
CAREER  DAY/JOB  FAIR 
Last  Day  of  Classroom  Classes  — 

Second-Year  Students 
Last  Day  of  Field  Instruction  - 

First-Year  Students 
Last  Day  of  Classroom  Classes  - 

First-Year  Students 
Last  Day  of  Field  Instruction  - 

Second-Year  Students 
Essays  Due  for  May  Graduates 
Reading  Day 
Final  Examinations 
COMMENCEMENT 
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ADMrNISTRATION 
AND  FACULTY 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

PAUL  HARDIN,  J.D.,  Chancellor 

SUSAN  HAUGHTON  EHRINGHAUS,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senior 

University  Counsel 
DOUGLASS  HUNT,  LL.B.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
DAVID  D.  DILL,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Planning 
ROBERT  JOSEPH  CANNON,  Ph.D.,  Affirmative  Action  Officer 
DONALD  ARTHUR  BOULTON,  Ed.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
GARY  A.  EVANS,  B.A.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Development  and  University  Relations 
HOWARD  GARLAND  HERSHEY,  JR.,  D.D.S.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and 
Vice-Provost 

JOHN  DENNIS  O'CONNOR,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 
JOHN  DOUGLAS  SWOFFORD,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Athletics 
HAROLD  GENE  WALLACE,  M.Div.,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  Affairs 
BEN  J.  TUCHI,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Chancellor,  Business  and  Finance 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

JOHN  B.  TURNER,  M.S.S.A.,  D.S.W,  Dean 
MARIE  O.  WEIL,  M.S.W,  D.S.W,  Associate  Dean 

DOROTHY  N.  GAMBLE,  M.S.W,  Director  of  Admissions,  Recruitment,  Financial  Aid, 

and  Student  Affairs^  / 
ANN  L  OVERBECK,  M.S.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Studies^ 

PATRICIA  SIPP,  M.S.W,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean  and  Director  of  Office  of 

Continuing  Education  and  Community  Service 
GARY  L.  SHAFFER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Field  Education 

GARY  N.  NELSON,  M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  Director,  Center  of  Aging  Research  and  Educational 
Services^ 

DENNIS  K.  ORTHNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Human  Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory 


1.  Effective  August  1,  1988 

2.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

3.  Effective  January  1,  1990 
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CAROL  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  Director,  National  Child  Welfare  Leadership 
Center 

ELIZABETH  A.  BENEFIELD,  B.A.,  Director  of  Development^ 
SUE  S.  CASTLE,  B.S.,  School  Business  Manager 

ADMINISTRATtVE  BOARD 

i 

PHILIP  W  COOKE,  M.S.W,  D.SW,  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work 

S.  RACHEL  DEDMON,  M.S.S.W,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work 

JOHN  D.  KASARDA,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology 

WILLIAM  F.  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

KERMIT  B.  NASH,  M.S.W,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work 

JOHN  L.  SANDERS,  J.D.,  Director,  Institute  of  Government 

JANICE  H.  SCHOPLER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Social  Work 

CECIL  G.  SHEPS,  M.D.,  M.PH.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Social  and  Administrative  Medicine 

JOHN  B.  TURNER,  M.S.S.A.,  D.S.W,  Professor  and  Dean,  School  of  Social  Work 

FACULTY 
Professors 

PHILIP  W.  COOKE,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  D.S.W, 

University  of  Pennsylvania;  Chairperson  of  Human  Services  Administration  v 
Specialization  ^| 

ANDREW  W.  DOBELSTEIN,  M.S.W.,  Case  Western  Reserve;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

ARTHUR  E.  FINK,  M.S.W.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Emeritus,  1973 

MAEDA  J.  GALINSKY,  M.S.W,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

H.  CARLISLE  HENLEY,  JR.,  M.S.RH.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

ALAN  KEITH-LUCAS,  M.A.,  Cambridge  University,  M.S.S.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve; 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  Emeritus,  1975 
KERMIT  B.  NASH,  M.S.W,  Howard  University;  Ph.D.,  Union  Graduate  School; 

Chairperson  of  Health  and  Medical  Care  Specialization 
DENNIS  K.  ORTHNER,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

JOHN  B.  TURNER,  M.S.S.A.,  D.S.W,  Case  Western  Reserve;  William  Rand  Kenan,  Jr., 

Professor  of  Social  Work 
MARIE  O.  WEIL,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  D.S.W,  City  University  of 

New  York 

Associate  Professors 

GARY  L.  BOWEN,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  Chairperson  of  Services  to  Families 
and  Children  Specialization 

S.  RACHEL  DEDMON,  M.S.S.W,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D.,  Smith  College; 

ANNE-LINDA  FURSTENBERG,  M.S.S.,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr 

AUDREYE  E.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 


4.    Effective  February  13,  1989 
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GARY  M.  NELSON,  M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Chairperson  of 

Services  to  The  Aging  and  Their  Families  Specialization 
JANICE  H.  SCHOPLER,  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Chairperson  of  Core  Curriculum 
GARY  L.  SHAFFER,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Assistant  Professors 

DEBORAH  D.  FRANKS,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 
JACK  M.  RICHMAN,  M.S.W.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University 

KATHLEEN  A.  ROUNDS,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Washington;  M.RH.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan 

Lecturers 

DOROTHY  N.  GAMBLE,  M.S.W.,  Columbia  University 

PATRICIA  B.  SIPP,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

CAROL  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Clinical/Adjunct/Research  Faculty 

VICKIE  ATKINSON,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hil|5 

KATHERINE  M.  DUNLAP,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.S.W.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Director  Charlotte  Program^ 

ELIZABETH  H.  GIDUZ,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  M.S.R.A.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  HilP 

RAYMOND  S.  KIRK,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vermont 

PETER  A.  NEENAN,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin^ 

ANN  L.  OVERBECK,  Clinical  Associate  Professor,  M.S.S.,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College;  Chair- 
person, Mental  Health  Services  Specialization 

KELLY  REATH,  Clinical  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.W,  DPA.,  University  of  Georgia;  Director, 
Asheville  Program^ 

FLORENCE  G.  SOLTYS,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

JULIE  A.  SULLIVAN,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W,  University  of  South  Carolina^" 
JOANNE  E.  TURNBULL,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  M.S.W,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor;  Director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work  Clinical  Prac- 
tice, Teaching,  and  Research  Program  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center'^ 

5.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

6.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

7.  Effective  July  1,  1988;  resigned  February  28,  1990 

8.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

9.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

10.  Resigned  September  8,  1988 

11.  Effective  July  1,  1989 
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EVELYN  S.  WILLIAMS,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill;  Associate  Director  of  Field  Education^^ 
IRENE  ZIPPER,  Clinical  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

HilP^ 

Part-Time  Temporary  Faculty 

JAMES  N.  CUOMO,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  Florida  State  University  (Spring  igW'^ 
WILLIAM  Y  GRIFFIN,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W,  M.PA.,  Syracuse  University  (Academic 

Year  1988-89,  1989-90)^5 
THOMAS  J.  HASTINGS,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Academic  Year  1989-90)^^ 
CARL  S.  HESSELBART,  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Michigan  (Academic  Year 

1987-1988);  Adjunct  Instructor  (Academic  Year  1989-90)^^ 
DANIEL  HUDGINS,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Georgia  (Spring  1989, 
Spring  1990)^^^ 

ALBERT  W.  KING,  Assistant  Professor,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill  (Academic  Year  1989-90)i« 
HOWARD  N.  LEE,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill  (Spring  and  Fall  1989;  Spring  and  Fall  1990)^^ 
CONSTANCE  A.  RENZ,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill  (Spring  1989)^° 
HELEN  ROUPAS,  Adjunct  Instructor,  M.S.W,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hill  (Academic  Year  1989-90)21 
ANTHONY  C.  SANTANGELO,  M.S.,  Fordham  University;  M.S.W.,  The  University  of 

California  at  Berkeley  (Academic  Year  1989-90)" 
RICHARD  H.  UHLIG,  Associate  Professor,  M.S.W,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University  (Academic  Year  1989-90)" 

Visiting  Faculty 

IRIS  B.  CARLTON-LANEY,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland  (Spring  1990)^^^ 

12.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

13.  End  of  appointment  as  Adjunct  Instructor,  June  30, 1989;  appointed  Clinical  Instructor  effective  July  1, 1989 

14.  End  of  appointment  as  Visiting  Lecturer,  June  30,  1989;  appointed  Adjunct  Instructor  effective  January 
1,  1990 

15.  Effective  July  1,  1988 

16.  End  of  appointment  as  Visiting  Lecturer,  June  30, 1989;  appointed  Adjunct  Instructor  effective  July  1, 1989 

17.  End  of  appointment  as  Visiting  Lecturer,  June  30, 1989;  appointed  Adjunct  Instructor  effective  July  1, 1989 
17A.  Effective  July  1,  1988 

18.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

19.  End  of  appointment  as  Visiting  Lecturer,  June  30,  1988;  appointed  Adjunct  Instructor  July  1,  1988 

20.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

21.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

22.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

23.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

24.  Effective  January  1,  1990 
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WILLIAM  C.  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.A.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro;  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Spring 
1990)" 

JAMES  N.  CUOMO,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  Florida  State  University  (Spring  1989)^^ 
SARAH  M.  FIELDS,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.SW,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  (Spring  1990^^ 

ANN  S.  HASTINGS,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.A.,  Georgia  Southern  College;  M.A.  and  Ph.D., 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Fall  1990P« 
THOMAS  J.  HASTINGS,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.R.R,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill  (Spring  1989P 
WILBURN  HAYDEN,  JR.,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill  (Fall  1989?° 
PATRICIA  J.  HEARD,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  South  Carolina  (Spring, 

Fall  1990P^ 

BRUCE  B.  HENDERSON,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.A.,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.D.,  University 

of  Minnesota  (Spring  1989)^^ 
CARL  S.  HESSELBART,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Michigan  (Spring  1989?^ 
DORIS  MAGWOOD,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W,  Boston  University;  M.PH.,  The  University 

of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  J.D.,  Antioch  School  of  Law  (Spring  1990)^^* 
ROSLYN  A.  MICKELSON,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  (Spring  1989)^^ 
WILMA  PEEBLES-WILKINS,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  M.S.S.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve, 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Spring  1989?* 
CONSTANCE  A.  RENZ,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  The  University  ot  North  Carolina  at 

Chapel  Hill  (Spring  1990?^ 
LENORA  G.  UCKO,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State 

University  (Spring  1989p« 
CALVIN  E.  UNDERWOOD,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill  (Fall  1989?' 
JOHN  WEBB,  JR.,  Visiting  Lecturer,  M.S.W.,  D.S.W.,  Adelphi  University  (Spring  1989?° 


25.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

26.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

27.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

28.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

29.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

30.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

31.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

32.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

33.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

34.  Effective  January  1,  1990 

35.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

36.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

37.  End  of  appointment  as  Adjunct  Instructor;  appointed  Visiting  Lecturer  effective  January  1,  1990 

38.  Effective  January  1,  1989 

39.  Effective  July  1,  1989 

40.  Effective  January  1,  1989 
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VIRGINIA  E.  WITTEKIND,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  (1988-89  Academic  Year  and 
Spring  1990),  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hilh^ 

Program  Staff 

VICKIE  ATKINSON,  Geriatric  Mental  Health  Social  Worker,  Center  on  Aging  Research 
and  Educational  Services,  M.S.W.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hilh^ 

PAULA  G.  BALBER,  Geriatric  Nurse  Specialist,  Center  on  Aging  Research  and  Educa- 
tional Services,  M.A.,  Nev^  York  State  University^^ 

GAEL  A.  HALLENBECK,  Project  Coordinator,  Center  on  Aging  Research  and  Educational 
Services,  M.S.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Center  on  Aging  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Services 

NORMA  JEAN  HARRIS,  Human  Services  Planner/Evaluator,  National  Child  Welfare 

Leadership  Center,  M.S.W.,  University  of  Utah^^ 
RAYMOND  S.  KIRK,  Acting  Director,  National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Vermont'^^ 
KATHERINE  KRAMER,  Research  Scientist,  Psychosocial  Research  Division,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  &  State  University"*^ 
MARY  ANNE  SALMON,  Aging  Program  Specialist,  Center  on  Aging  Research  and  Educa- 
tional Services,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
EVELYN  D.  SANDERS,  Division  Director,  Psychosocial  Research  Division,  M.S.W, 

University  of  Wisconsin"*^ 
DENNIS  W.  STREETS,  Human  Services  Planner/Evaluator,  Center  on  Aging  Research 

and  Educational  Services,  M.A.T,  M.PH.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

Hilh* 

LAURA  ZIMMERMAN,  Research  Associate,  Human  Services  Research  and  Design  Lab, 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Houston;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia"^^ 

Support  Staff 

BETTY  AVERETTE,  Secretary  for  Human  Services  Research  and  Design  Lab 
MAXCINE  BARNES,  A.A.S.,  Continuing  Education  and  Alumni  Secretary 
SUE  S.  CASTLE,  B.S.,  School  Business  Manager 

ELIZABETH  N.  COLE,  B.S.,  Secretary,  Psychosocial  Research  Division 
LOIS  A.  GRANT,  Receptionist  and  Secretary,  Academic  Program 
LONA  B.  HARRIS,  A.A.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Dean 

GLENDA  JENKINS,  Secretary,  Center  for  Aging  Research  and  Educational  Services 
CATHERINE  LEATH,  Registrar,  Secretary  to  Associate  Dean 
CHERRY  MARSH,  Accounting  Technician 

41.  Effective  July  1,  1988-June  30,  1989;  effective  January  1,  1990 

42.  Effective  January  4,  1989 

43.  Resigned  November  30,  1988 

44.  Effective  August  21,  1989 

45.  Effective  February  1,  1990 
46  Effective  October  9,  1988 

47.  Resigned  August  11,  1989 

48.  Effective  January  8,  1990 

49.  Effective  September  1,  1988 
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DOROTHY  J.  MEYER,  Administrative  Assistant,  Admissions  Office^o 

KIM  S.  MILES,  A.A.S.,  Secretary,  Academic  Program 

VANESSA  L.  MITCHELL,  Continuing  Education  and  Alumni  Secretary 

MARY  OWEYOLE,  B.Sc,  Secretary,  National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center 

LINDA  PRIDGEN-BRASWELL,  B.A.,  Secretary,  Field  Education 

BETH  H.  SAUER,  Secretary,  Academic  Program 

GRETCHEN  L.  STANCELL,  B.S.,  Comptroller 

LINDA  WILSON,  Administrative  Assistant,  Admissions  Office 


50,    Retired  January  1,  1990 
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Field  Instructors  (1989-90) 

COUNTY  NAME/AGENCY 


ALAMANCE 


BUNCOMBE 

CABARRUS 
CATAWBA 
CHATHAM 
CLEVELAND 

CUMBERLAND 

DAVIDSON 
DURHAM 


Valerie  Benjamin,  Alamance-Caswell  Area  MHC 
Judith  Cox,  Lutheran  Retirement  Ministries 
Rosemary  Freeman,  Alamance-Caswell  Area  MHC 
Joe  Harris,  Alamance-Caswell  Area  MHC 
Warren  Tyler,  Lutheran  Retirement  Ministries 

Miriam  Davis,  NC  Dept.  of  Human  Resources-Region  1 

Gary  Sollazzo,  Family  Service  Center 

Paul  Urquhart  III,  Memorial  Mission  Hospital 

Michael  Mclntyre,  Piedmont  Area  MHC 

Beth  Brandes,  Catawba  Co.  DSS 

Paula  Browder,  Chatham  Co.  Dispute  Settlement  Program 

Fran  Green,  Cleveland  Co.  MHC 
Nancy  Stamey,  Cleveland  Co.  MHC 

Maria  Berg-Weger  &  Patti  Bailey,  Fayetteville  AH  EC 
Thomas  Hoffler,  Cumberland  Co.  MHC 

Amy  Pace,  Hospice  of  the  Piedmont 

Terry  Allebaugh  &  Fred  Broadwell,  Community  Shelter  for  the  Homeless 
Camille  Arrington,  Durham  Community  Guidance  Clinic 
Nan  Birchall,  VA  Medical  Center- Durham 
Natalie  Boorman,  Durham  Co.  General  Hospital 

Carolyn  Coie  &  Gael  McCarthy,  Durham  Community  Guidance  Clinic 

Don  Davis,  VA  Medical  Center  -  Durham 

Trish  Diedrickson,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Jill  Duvall,  Lesbian  and  Gay  Health  Project 

Nancy  Fay,  Durham  Co.  MHC 

Julie  Gaskell,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Cy  Gurney-EIkins,  Guardian  ad  Litem  Program 

Carrie  Holt,  Threshold 

Dan  Hudgins,  Durham  Co.  DSS 

Kent  Kanoy,  Durham  Co.  MHC 

Rose  Lucas,  Triangle  Hospice,  Inc. 

Brandy  McDaniel,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Diane  Meglin,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

William  Meyer,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Jana  Mundy,  Durham  Co.  DSS 

Geri  Nelson,  Greenhouse 

Laurie  Newell,  Wright  School 

Jeannie  Niemeyer,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Betty  Parham,  VA  Medical  Center  -  Durham 

Kay  Patterson,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

Mary  Rawlings,  Durham  Co.  Schools 

Linda  Romeyn,  CHAPS,  Koala  Center  of  RTP 

William  Sims  &  Elaine  Perilstein,  Durham  Co.  General  Hospital 

Fred  Stang,  Orange/Durham  Coal,  for  Battered  Women 

Melissa  Starr,  Family  Counseling  Service  of  Durham 
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Mickey  Tullar,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Cindy  Vogt,  Lenox  Baker  Children's  Hospital 
Roberta  Wallace,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Lois  Walters,  Mental  Health  Association  in  Durham  Co. 
Diane  Wildman,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Bob  Williannson,  VA  Medical  Center  -  Durham 
Margaret  Wilner,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 
Ann  Wilson,  Duke  University  Medical  Center 

FORSYTH  Donna  Abernethy,  Family  Services,  Inc. 

Beverly  Broyles,  Forsyth  Co.  DSS 

Yoshi  Nagaishi,  Family  Services,  Inc. 

Deborah  Thompson,  Forsyth  Co.  DSS 

Cathy  Wilson,  Bowman  Cray  School  of  Medicine 

GASTON  Barbara  Torppa,  Gaston  Residential  Services 

GRANVILLE  Carol  Council,  John  Umstead  Hospital 

Marilyn  Merriweather,  John  Umstead  Hospital 
Lanier  Murr,  John  Umstead  Hospital 
Gregory  Nooney,  John  Umstead  Hospital 
Barry  Phillips,  John  Umstead  Hospital 

GUILFORD  Kay  Brandon,  Guilford  Co.  Dept.  of  Public  Health 

Bill  Forbis,  Guilford  Co.  MHC 
Lee  Forris,  Guilford  Co.  Dept.  of  Public  Health 
Glenna  Harford,  Family  &  Children's  Service  of  Greater  Greensboro 
Michael  Hauser,  Greensboro  Vet  Center 

Erv  Henry,  Family  &  Children's  Service  of  Greater  Greensboro 

Peggy  P  Sheppard,  Greensboro  City  Schools 

Laurel  C.  Utechtt,  Guilford  Co.  Schools 

Hope  Vaughan  &  Carol  Deeh,  Moses  H.  Cone  Hospital 

Nancy  Walkowiak,  Greater  Greensboro  Cities  in  Schools 

JOHNSTON  G.  Earl  Marett,  Johnston  Co.  DSS 

MECKLENBURG      Nina  Anderson,  Mecklenburg  Co.  DSS 

Sarah  Angotti,  Florence  Crittenton  Services,  Inc. 
Donna  Baker,  Mecklenburg  MHC 
Craig  Bass,  Mecklenburg  Co.  DSS 
Mary  Brown,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Co.  Schools 
Charles  Butler,  Mecklenburg  Co.  DSS 
Barbara  Dennis,  Charter  Pines  Hospital 
Alistaire  Evans,  Alexander  Children's  Center 
Patricia  Graham,  Mecklenburg  Co.  DSS 
Barbara  Hoilis,  Mecklenburg  Co.  DSS 
Phil  Lloyd,  United  Family  Services 

Sharon  Moore  &  Louise  Norwood,  Hospice  at  Charlotte,  Inc. 
Susan  Nixon  Morrow,  Charlotte  Drug  Education  Center 
Barbara  Niewiadomska,  Mecklenburg  MHC 
Charles  Page,  United  Way  of  Central  Carolinas,  Inc. 
Adrienne  Rosenberg,  Jewish  Family  Services 
Barbara  Senatore,  Charlotte  Rehabilitation  Hospital 
Cynthia  Johnson  Snyder,  Cities  in  Schools  Inc. 
James  Teal,  United  Family  Services 
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MONTGOMERY       Bill  Crawford,  Montgomery  Co.  DSS 

MOORE  Barbara  McVVilliams,  Moore  Co.  Schools 

ORANGE  Karen  C.  Aldridge,  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  City  Schools 

Elaine  Barney,  UNC  Student  Health  Services 
Nathan  Berolzheimer,  UNC  Hospitals 
William  Crovvder,  UNC  Hospitals 
Connie  Cuibreth,  UNC  Hospitals 
David  Donlon,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 
Marilyn  Ghezzi,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 
Barbara  Gillespie,  UNC  Hospitals 

Elaine  Goolsby,  Clinical  Center  for  De\elopment  and  Learning 
Helen  Halleck,  UNC  Hospitals 

Amy  Hartlyn  &  Jim  Huegerich,  Chapel  Hill  Police  Dept. 

Dot  Irigaray,  UNC  Hospitals 

Greta  James,  UNC  Hospitals 

Marie  Lauria,  UNC  Hospitals 

Howard  Lee,  Orange  Co.  DSS 

Lynne  Mason,  UNC  Hospitals 

Claire  Millar,  Dispute  Settlement  Center 

Betsy  Pederson,  UNC  Hospitals 

Twyla  Peterson,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 

Mary  Beth  Potter  &  Kay  Flinn,  Piedmont  TEACCH  Center 

Kathy  Putnam,  Orange  Co.  DSS 

John  Reinhold,  UNC  Student  Health  Services 

Janice  Ryan,  UNC  Student  Health  Services 

Mary  Winne  Sherwood,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 

Karen  Soloman,  Orange/Durham  Coal,  for  Battered  Women 

Margo  Tesch,  Assoc.  for  Retarded  Citizens/Orange  Co. 

Caria  Weinfeld,  Orange-Chatham  Comprehensive  Health  Svc. 

Ruth  Whitsel,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 

Tim  Williams,  OPC  Mental  Health  Center 

RANDOLPH  Elaine  Purpel,  Randolph  Co.  MHC 

ROWAN  John  Whittfield,  Tri-County  MHC 

STANLY  Barry  Bass,  Stanly  Co.  Dept.  of  Public  Health 

VANCE  John  Beck,  Vance  Co.  MHC 

WAKE  Worth  Bolton,  Charter  Northridge 

Michael  Budlong,  Family  Services  Institute 

Jay  Burrus,  NC  Association  of  Co.  Directors  of  Social  Services 

Kevin  Connolley,  U.S.  Probation  and  Parole 

William  Corey  Dubrick,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Larry  Ellsworth,  Wake  Co.  MHC 

Peter  Goodman,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Janet  Graden,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Bernard  Hyman  &  Nettie  Reaties,  United  Way  of  North  Carolina 
Doug  Jennette,  Haven  House,  Inc. 
Ann  Koehler,  Wake  Co.  MHC 

Pamela  Kohl,  Planned  Parenthood  of  Greater  Raleigh 

Gloria  Lovett,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Ann  Mackie,  NC  Women's  Legislative  Agenda 
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Jane  MacLeod,  Hospice  of  Wake  County 
Mike  Mescall,  Wake  Co.  MHC 
Andrew  Meyer,  Wake  Co.  DSS 
Diane  G.  Miller,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Carl  Miller  &  Joyce  Davis,  Lutheran  Family  Services  -  Prison  Ministry 
Carl  Miller  &  Judy  Coyer,  Lutheran  Family  Services  -  Refugee 
Resettlement 

Michael  Newton,  NC  Dept.  of  Environmental  Health  &  Natural  Resources 

Rod  O'Connor  &  Maria  Arthur,  Nazareth  House 

Gene  Perrotta,  NC  Division  of  Health  Services 

Tim  Pritchard,  Developmental  Evaluation  Center 

Marlyn  Ranck,  Burke  Taylor  Associates 

Suzette  Roach,  Wake  Dialysis  Clinic 

Rebecca  Roberts,  Wake  Co.  MHC 

Evelyn  Sanders,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Denise  Tanas,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Mary  Beth  Tobin,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Hans  Warner,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 

Elizabeth  Watkins,  Foundation  for  Alternative  Health  Programs 
Trish  Welsh,  Dorothea  Dix  Hospital 
Sue  Wheeler,  Holly  Hill  Hospital 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


AREA 

Chapel  Hill,  affectionately  known  as  "The  Southern  Part  of  Heaven,"  is  a  university 
town  set  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina.  The  location,  midway  between 
the  state's  mountains  and  seashores,  has  a  yearly  mean  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
While  Chapel  Hill  is  largely  influenced  by  the  presence  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  by  the  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  the  outlying 
county  area  is  rolling  countryside  typical  of  North  Carolina.  The  combined  population 
of  the  town  and  county  is  approximately  84,200. 

The  city  of  Durham  is  10  miles  away;  Raleigh,  the  State  Capital,  is  30  miles;  and 
Greensboro,  50  miles.  Chapel  Hill  can  be  reached  by  U.S.  Highway  15-501  and  N.C. 
Highways  54  and  86.  There  is  a  town-campus  bus  service,  a  bus  service  connecting 
nearby  cities,  and  a  limousine  service  to  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport,  18  miles  away. 

UNIVERSITY 

In  1795,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (UNC-CH)  became  the  first 
state  university  to  open  its  doors  to  students.  It  has  developed  into  a  present  day  inter- 
nationally known  center  for  research  and  scholarship  with  a  student  enrollment  of  over 
21,500. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  more  than  50  fields.  These  span  the  humanities, 
philosophy,  political  and  social  sciences,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  professional 
areas.  Students  in  these  programs  have  access  on  campus  to  combined  library  resources 
of  over  3,000,000  volumes.  Additionally,  there  is  immediate  access  to  the  library  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  interinstitutional  course  registration  at  North  Carolina  Central  University 
in  Durham,  North  Carolina  State  University  in  Raleigh,  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

There  are  two  computer  centers  available  to  faculty  and  students.  The  Computation 
Center  on  campus  supports  computer-oriented  educational  and  research  activities 
throughout  the  University.  Shared  with  North  Carolina  State  and  Duke  Universities, 
there  is  a  second  facility  at  Research  Triangle  Park,  located  in  the  center  of  the  geo- 
graphic triangle  between  these  three  institutions. 

The  University,  known  locally  as  Carolina,  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Universities.  Its  athletic  team,  known  as  the  North  Carolina  Tar  Heels,  belongs  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  and  provides  sports  entertainment  in  a  wide  range  of  athletic 
events. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  School  of  Social  Work  at  UNC-CH  enjoys  a  history  of  Master's  Degree  education 
since  1920.  Throughout  this  time,  the  School  has  been  strongly  committed  to  public 
welfare  service  and  to  affecting  and  responding  to  trends  in  social  work  practice.  Begin- 
ning as  the  School  of  Public  Welfare,  it  moved  through  the  years  into  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  with  a  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work,  to  the  present 
School  of  Social  Work.  It  is  one  of  nine  units  in  the  Division  of  Professional  Schools 
of  UNC-CH's  Graduate  School.  The  School  has  been  accredited  for  master's  degree 
education  continuously  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  since  that  national 
accrediting  body  was  established  in  1952.  The  last  accreditation  was  1987. 

The  1989-90  total  enrollment  of  the  Master's  Degree  program  is  258,  including  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  Chapel  Hill,  Charlotte,  and  Asheville  programs.  Additionally,  the 
School  offers  continuing  education  programs  in  such  areas  as  child  welfare  administra- 
tion and  services  to  older  adults. 

On-Campus  Program 

The  School  offers  in  Chapel  Hill  the  regular  two-year  Master's  Program.  This  is  estab- 
lished for  full-time  study  for  two  academic  years  (late  August  to  mid-May)  with  the 
intervening  summer  free.  During  the  two  summer  sessions,  a  few  courses  are  offered 
on  campus,  both  for  degree  and  nondegree  credits. 

In  the  1989-90  academic  year,  there  are  186  students  enrolled  in  the  Chapel  Hill 
program.  The  second  year  is  larger  since  it  contains  not  only  the  two-year  program 
students  in  their  second  year,  but  also  the  advanced  standing  students  who  study  in 
the  second  year  only  and  the  students  in  the  Charlotte  and  Asheville  programs  who 
come  to  Chapel  Hill  to  complete  their  final  year  of  work. 
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All  the  administrative  and  most  of  the  other  faculty  offices  are  housed  in  the  Old 
Consolidated  Building  or  in  Battle  Hall.  Both  are  on  UNC-CH's  North  Campus  on  East 
Franklin  Street.  Some  of  the  School's  community  service,  research,  technical  assistance, 
and  consultation  programs  are  housed  in  nearby  facilities.  All  classes  are  conducted 
in  classroom  buildings  on  the  North  Campus. 

Planned  Part-time  Programs 

Since  1965,  the  School  has  offered  programs  that  provide  employed  social  workers 
an  opportunity  to  complete  the  first  year  of  MSW  credits  within  or  close  to  their  home 
communities  while  remaining  on  the  job.  Students  make  educational  leave  arrange- 
ments with  their  agencies  to  attend  classes  one  day  per  week  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters  for  two  years.  Field  instruction  is  completed  in  the  second  year  of  PPT  educa- 
tion and  may  be  arranged  within  a  separate  unit  of  the  employing  agency  or  with 
another  local  social  service  agency.  Upon  completion  of  core  credits,  students  join 
the  full-time  second-year  class  in  Chapel  Hill  for  one  year  of  full-time  concurrent  class 
and  field  work  to  complete  the  MSW  degree. 

Classes  in  part-time  programs  are  taught  by  faculty  members  from  Chapel  Hill,  as 
well  as  by  part-time  instructors.  Program  directors  handle  the  local  administration  and 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  students  in  the  Asheville  and  Charlotte  programs. 

Community  Services 

Community  services,  in  the  forms  of  continuing  education,  technical  assistance,  and 
consultation  activities,  are  offered  by  individual  faculty  members  as  well  as  through 
collective  offerings.  For  1990-91,  the  major  areas  of  community  service  are  as  follows: 

Human  Services  Research  and  Design  Laboratory 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Human  Services  Research  and  Design 
Laboratory  (HSL)  was  established  by  the  School  of  Social  Work  to  facilitate  research 
and  development  efforts  by  faculty  and  students  in  new  and  innovative  directions 
to  improve  the  quality  of  human  services  delivered  to  communities  across  the  state 
and  the  nation. 

The  HSL  is  currently  housed  at  910  Airport  Road.  Ten  persons  work  in  various 
capacities  within  the  laboratory,  all  with  advanced  training  in  areas  such  as  research 
design,  statistical  analysis,  mainframe  and  microcomputer  software,  and  human  services 
delivery  systems.  All  have  substantive  knowledge  of  areas  that  support  the  lab. 

The  Human  Services  Research  and  Design  Laboratory  serves  as  a  resource  to  social 
work  faculty,  graduate  students,  and  practitioners  in  generating,  evaluating,  and  dissem- 
inating knowledge  related  to  human  problem  issues.  This  involves  providing  technical 
assistance,  assisting  with  grant  applications,  and  bringing  research  opportunities  to 
the  attention  of  the  faculty  and  students. 

National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Leadership  Center  (NCWLC)  serves  as  a  national  resource 
for  public  and  voluntary  child  welfare  administrators.  NCWLC  offers  comprehensive 
executive  development  programs,  technical  assistance  and  national  symposia  to  assist 
child  welfare  leaders  in  meeting  the  ongoing  challenge  of  providing  services  for  children 
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and  their  families.  Using  the  knowledge  of  experts  from  disciplines  such  as  business, 
law,  public  health,  social  sciences,  and  social  work  the  Center  attempts  to  improve 
the  quality  and  delivery  of  services. 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  with  representatives  from  the  public  and  voluntary 
sectors,  social  work  education,  and  national  children's  organizations  sets  direction  for 
the  Center  and  monitors  the  quality  of  programs.  Training  is  tailored  to  the  complexities 
which  child  welfare  program  managers  face  today  as  well  as  management  issues  they 
will  face  in  the  future.  Because  the  decisions  of  these  administrators  affect  the  lives 
of  so  many  children  and  their  families,  quality  in  leadership  is  vital  to  quality  in  service. 

NCWLC  programs  fall  into  two  broad  categories:  1)  those  designed  to  enhance  the 
leadership  capabilities  of  child  welfare  administrators  and  policy  makers;  and  2)  those 
designed  to  improve  client  service  delivery  through  interdisciplinary  approaches,  infor- 
mal support  networks  and  the  application  of  knowledge  gained  through  relevant  research 
efforts. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Impact  of  Psychosocial  Multiresource  Systems  on  the  Lifestyle 
of  Genetically  Affected  Children  and  Adolescents 

This  is  a  three  year  project  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  psychosocial  multiresource 
(PSMR)  systems  on  comprehend,  e  medical  care  for  individuals  with  sickle  cell  disease. 
The  specific  objectives  are: 

1.  to  identify  the  PSMR  systems  available  to  sickle  cell  disease  patients  and  their 
families, 

2.  to  assess  the  utilization  of  PSMR  systems  by  sickle  cell  disease  patients  and  families, 

3.  to  measure  patient  satisfaction  with  the  PSMR  system(s) 

4.  to  measure  health  care  professionals'  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness  of  PSMR 
system(s)  on  comprehensive  medical  care, 

5.  to  measure  agency  satisfaction  with  the  provision  of  psychosocial  services, 

6.  to  measure  the  impact  on  PSMR  system(s)  on  comprehensive  medical  care. 

This  project  is  a  statewide  effort  including  personnel  from  the  hospital  based  compre- 
hensive sickle  cell  programs,  community  based  programs,  and  educator-counselors 
employed  by  the  State  Sickle  Cell  Syndrome  Program.  The  hospital  based  personnel, 
physician  and  social  worker,  take  the  leadership  -  the  physician  for  medical  evaluation, 
the  social  worker  for  psychosocial  assessment  and  needs  identification.  The  social 
worker  coordinates  and  collaborates  with  the  community  based  programs,  and  the 
genetic  educator-counselors  from  the  State  Program.  The  latter  serves  as  facilitator 
to  overcome  identified  barriers  and  also  participates  in  needs  assessment. 

Center  for  Aging  Research  and  Educational  Services  (CARES] 

The  Center  for  Aging  Research  and  Educational  Services  (CARES)  at  the  School  of 
Social  Work  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  older  North  Carolinians 
by  modeling  research,  education,  and  technical  assistance  approaches  that  can  be 
replicated  in  other  states  and  communities.  CARES  provides  training  and  continuing 
education  programs  in  aging  for  service  providers  who  work  with  older  adults.  CARES 
provides  technical  assistance  and  consultation  in  aging  to  the  staffs  of  local  service 
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agencies,  state  governmental  officials,  and  legislative  staff.  CARES  conducts  research 
on  the  needs  of  the  lov^-to-moderate  income  elderly,  the  service  systems  designed  to 
serve  them,  and  resource  allocation  and  manpower  issues  in  aging.  CARES  also  serves 
as  field  practica  and  as  a  research  and  policy  development  site  for  students  interested 
in  developing  these  social  work  skills. 

Short-Term  Training  in  Geriatric  Social  Work 

Background 

In  1984  Robert  P.  Stewart,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
(NASW),  called  upon  the  profession  of  social  work  to  exert  more  leadership  in  assuring 
well-trained  social  workers  to  serve  the  nation's  elderly.  The  School  of  Social  Work 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  responded  to  this  need  by  offering  a  series 
of  short-term  training  options  to  social  work  practitioners  and  educators  in  North 
Carolina.  The  School  is  able  to  offer  short-term  training  in  geriatric  social  work  as  a 
result  of  its  participation  in  a  University-wide  Geriatric  Education  Center. 

Geriatric  Education  Center 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Geriatric  Education  Center  (GEC)  is  a  cooperative 
training  program  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Participating 
members  include  the  UNC  Schools  of  Social  Work,  Public  Health,  Medicine,  Nursing, 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy;  North  Carolina  Central  University  Department  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration; Duke  University  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Development; 
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and  the  Geriatric  Research,  Education,  and  Clinical  Center  of  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center,  Durham,  N.C.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  GEC  is  funded 
by  a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions,  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Geriatric  Social  Work:  Short-Term  Training  Objectives 

•  to  offer  in-service  education  seminars  in  geriatrics  to  academic  social  work 
educators.  Seminars  focus  on  geriatric  social  work  issues  in  the  areas  of  family  and 
informal  support  networks,  health  care,  mental  health,  and  public  welfare. 

•  to  offer  short-term  intensive  training  workshops  to  social  work  field  faculty  in 
geriatric  assessment  and  case  management.  Seminars  are  also  tailored  to  address 
the  needs  of  field  faculty  in  the  areas  of  family  services,  health  care,  mental  health, 
and  public  welfare. 

•  to  offer  short-term  intensive  training  options  for  social  work  field  faculty  by  draw- 
ing on  lectures  from  the  CORE  Multidisciplinary  Course.  Course  content  stresses 
health  and  medical  area  issues  of  the  aged. 

•  to  offer  short-term  intensive  training  opportunities  for  graduate  social  work  students 
by  drawing  on  lectures  from  the  CORE  Multidisciplinary  Course. 

•  to  offer  a  Summer  Institute  in  Social  Services  and  Long-Term  Care  to  provide  training 
for  management  and  line  staff  in  programs  under  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Social  Services. 


Continuing  Education  Program 

In  response  to  the  need  for  new  knowledge  and  new  and/or  advanced  skills  by  prac- 
titioners and  agencies,  the  School  sponsors  a  number  of  workshops,  conferences,  and 
lectures.  Among  these  are  the  Annual  Field  Instructors  Workshop,  the  Annual  Black 
Experience  Workshop,  and  annual  workshops  or  conferences  sponsored  by  the  special- 
izations and  workshops  in  cooperation  with  AHEC.  In  addition,  numerous  other  work- 
shops, symposia,  and  conferences  are  held  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Leadership 
Center  and  the  School  of  Social  Work  Alumni  Association. 


INFORMATION 


The  School  offers  several  plans  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work  (MSW) 
degree.  There  is  a  two  year,  full-time  program;  a  part-time  program  in  Chapel  Hill, 
Charlotte,  and  Asheville  for  one  year  of  credits;  and  an  advanced  standing  program 
for  Bachelor  of  Social  Work  (BSW)  graduates  v^ho  earn  the  MSW  degree  in  one  summer 
and  one  academic  year.  In  addition,  there  is  a  dual-degree  program  leading  to  Master 
of  Social  Work  and  Master  of  Public  Health  degrees. 

The  curriculum  emphasis  is  on  preparing  students  for  agency-based  practice,  both 
public  and  voluntary,  with  emphasis  on  the  public  sector  agencies.  Specific  curriculum 
concerns  support  the  School's  educational  mission  and  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
the  region  served.  These  concerns  are  for  (1)  oppressed  groups,  with  emphasis  on  women, 
on  Blacks,  and  on  other  minorities  of  color;  (2)  poverty,  addressing  both  the  causes 
and  effects;  and  (3)  rurality,  recognizing  how  services  are  structured  and  resources  devel- 
oped in  rural  areas. 

The  content  of  the  curriculum  is  offered  within  the  context  of  basic  values  which 
undergird  social  work  as  a  profession  and  to  which  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
a  commitment.  These  values  involve  contributing  to  relationships  which  promote  social 
justice,  prepare  people  to  live  with  dignity  and  freedom,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life;  enabling  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  to  prevent  distress  and  use  resources 
beneficially;  effecting  policies  and  programs  that  help  people  in  full  development  of 
their  own  capabilities;  advocating  for  needed  policies  and  programs;  and  developing 
and  testing  knowledge  and  skills  related  to  the  above. 

OVERALL  CURRICULUM  PLAN 

The  MSW  curriculum  composed  of  62  semester  credits  is  divided  into  a  core  curriculum 
offered  in  the  first  year  of  study  and  a  specialization  curriculum  offered  in  the  second 
year  of  study.  The  core  curriculum  is  designed  generally  to  provide  students  with  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for  any  arena  of  practice  and  specifically  to 
prepare  students  for  entry  level  practice  with  a  range  of  social  units,  including  individuals, 
families,  and/or  groups  who  are  consumers  of  service  (direct  practice)  and  the  organiza- 
tional and  community  systems  that  provide  services  (indirect  practice).  The  specializa- 
tion curriculum  is  designed  to  build  on  the  knowledge-skills-attitudes  base,  to  help 
the  student  advance  those  areas  by  focusing  on  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  in  a  particular  field  of  practice  which  each  student  selects  from  the  five 
specialization  curricula  available.  The  second  year  also  offers  the  student  an  opportu- 
nity to  advance  the  direct-indirect  practice  base  by  focusing  on  either  direct  or  indirect 
practice,  or  both,  in  the  f ield-of-practice  specialization  chosen. 

Field  education  is  a  vital  part  of  both  years  of  study.  Students  have  opportunities 
to  practice  and  build  upon  the  principles,  concepts,  and  theories  taught  in  the  classroom 
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and  to  develop  discipline  in  the  use  of  self  as  a  professional  person.  Field  education 
sites  are  diverse  and  are  chosen  because  of  their  offering  services  compatible  with 
the  mission  of  the  School  and  with  the  curriculum  offered.  Typically,  the  sites  are  in 
family  and  children's  services,  medical  and  rehabilitative  services,  community  mental 
health  centers,  public  welfare  agencies,  aging  services,  and  other  specialized  programs. 
Although  some  placements  are  on  campus,  most  are  not  and  require  students  having 
the  use  of  a  car 

THE  CORE  CURRICULUM 

The  Core  Curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  a  common  foundation 
for  practice  and  the  basis  for  developing  specialized  skills  related  to  a  field  of  practice 
in  the  second  year.  In  the  first  semester,  full-time  students  take  the  same  foundation 
courses  in  social  policy,  research,  human  behavior  and  the  social  environment,  social 
work  practice,  and  field  practicum.  In  the  second  semester,  students  are  required  to 
take  common  foundation  courses  in  research,  discrimination,  social  work  practice,  and 
practicum,  and  to  complete  one  core  option  related  to  human  behavior  and  the  social 
environment. 

The  objectives  of  the  core  curriculum  are  to  provide  content  and  experiences  that 
will: 

1.  prepare  students  for  general,  entry  level  practice  with  a  range  of  social  units, 
including  the  individuals,  families,  and  groups  who  are  the  consumers  of  social  work 
services  and  the  organizational  and  community  systems  that  are  necessary  to  service 
provision; 

2.  provide  students  with  foundation  content  that  will  prepare  them  for  more  special- 
ized study  related  to  a  field  of  practice; 

3.  promote  identification  with  the  profession  of  social  work,  encourage  incorporation 
of  social  work  ethics  and  values,  and  support  the  demonstration  of  responsible  behavior 
in  professional  social  work  roles; 

4.  promote  the  commitment  and  capability  essential  for  effectively  responding  to 
the  special  needs  of  Blacks,  other  minorities  of  color,  women,  the  economically  de- 
prived, and  rural  populations;  and 

5.  provide  a  plan  of  study  that  builds  on  a  liberal  arts  perspective,  allows  some 
flexibility  in  guiding  the  professional  development  of  students,  and  ensures  that  students 
do  not  have  to  repeat  core  content  they  have  mastered  prior  to  admission. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  courses  which  are  currently  offered  by  the  Core  Curriculum; 
all  courses  are  required  except  for  the  options  noted: 
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Core  Curriculum 


Sowo  101  Social  Welfare  Policy   3  hrs. 

Sowo  102  Introduction  to  Research  Methodology   3  hrs. 

Sowo  103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle  Perspective   3  hrs. 

Sowo  220  Social  Work  Practicum  I    4  hrs. 

Sowo  227  Social  Work  Practice  with  Individuals   3  hrs. 

Sowo  202  Analysis  and  Presentation  of  Data   3  hrs. 

Sowo  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of  Institutionalized  Discrimination  ...  3  hrs. 

Sowo  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II    4  hrs. 

Sowo  224  Social  Work  Practice  with  Work  Groups,  Organizations,  and 

Communities    3  hrs. 

Sowo  230,  232,  233,  236,  or  237  Human  Behavior  Option   3  hrs. 


32  hrs. 


It  is  possible  for  first-year  students  to  exempt,  by  examination,  up  to  nine  semester 
hours  of  courses.  Examinations  are  given  before  registration  in  the  fall  semester. 


THE  ADVANCED-STANDING  CURRICULUM 

The  Advanced-Standing  curriculum  is  designed  for  qualified  graduates  of  an  under- 
graduate social  work  program  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  these  students  to  earn  the  MSW  in  eleven  months.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Advanced-Standing  curriculum  must  complete  the  MSW  degree  in  no 
more  than  four  years  after  receiving  the  BSW  degree.  It  is  expected  that  Advanced- 
Standing  students  will  be  enrolled  full-time  while  pursuing  their  MSW.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  courses  required  for  Advanced-Standing  students. 

Second  Summer  Session 

Sowo  202  Analysis  and  Presentation  of  Data   3  hrs. 

Sowo  224  Social  Work  Practice  with  Work  Groups, 

Organizations,  and  Communities  (Macro  Practice)   3  hrs. 

6  hrs. 
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Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 


Specialization  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment    3  hrs. 

Specialization  Practice  (Direct,  Macro,  or  Combined)   3  hrs. 

Specialization  Policy    3  hrs.  J 

Specialization  Practicum    12  hrs.  l 

Research  (Evaluation  of  Practice  or  Master's  Essay)   3  hrs. 

Practice  Elective    3  hrs. 

Sowo  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of  Institutionized 

Discrimination*    3  hrs. 

30  hrs. 


*Required  for  students  who  have  not  had  this  content  in  undergraduate  school. 

THE  SPECIALIZATION  CURRICULUM 

The  specialization  curriculum  is  organized  around  specialized  fields  of  practice  and 
prepares  students  for  advanced  level  practice  in  the  chosen  specialization.  Students 
select  one  of  the  following:  Services  to  the  Aging  and  Their  Families,  Services  to  Families 
and  Children,  Health  and  Medical  Services,  Mental  Health  Services,  and  Human  Ser- 
vices Administration.  Each  specialization  offers  courses  in  the  same  social  work  areas 
as  in  the  core  curriculum  but  focuses  them  in  the  specialized  field  of  practice.  The 
combination  of  course  work  and  specialized  field  practicum  prepares  students  to  enter 
an  advanced  level  of  practice  within  that  specialized  field. 

All  five  specializations  are  structured  similarly.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  types 


of  courses  each  specialization  offers: 

Specialization  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment   3  hrs. 

Specialization  Practice  (Direct,  Indirect,  or  Combined)    3  hrs. 

Specialization  Policy      3  hrs. 

Specialization  Practicum    12  hrs. 

Research  (Evaluation  of  Practice  or  Masters  Essay)   3  hrs. 

Practice  Elective    3  hrs. 

Elective   3  hrs. 

30  hrs. 


Each  specialization  has  its  own  set  of  objectives.  However,  the  overall  intent  of  the 
specializations  is  to: 

1.  prepare  students  to  enter  an  advanced  level  of  practice  characterized  by  knowledge 
and  skills  sufficient  for  competent,  self-critical,  accountable,  and  ultimately  autonomous 
practice  in  a  specialized  field; 

2.  equip  students  with  capabilities  for  performing  the  full  range  of  practice  activities 
from  problem  or  need  assessment  to  evaluation  of  outcomes  in  either  practice  with 
clients  who  are  consumers  of  services  or  practice  in  organizations  and  communities 
where  services  are  rendered,  or  both,  depending  on  the  specialization,  and 
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3.  continue  the  special  attention  paid  to  ethical  practice,  professional  identification, 
and  special  populations,  as  begun  in  the  core  curriculum. 

THE  DUAL-DEGREE  PROGRAM  MSW/MPH 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  the  dual  degrees  of  Master's  of  Social  Work  and 
Master's  of  Public  Health  need  to  apply  for  admission  to  both  schools.  The  program 
requires  the  completion  of  80  credit  hours  in  the  Core  and  Health  Specialization  cur- 
ricula of  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  in  the  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  The  program  requires  four  fall  and  spring 
semesters  and  two  summer  semesters.  The  first  year  of  classroom  and  field  work  is 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


Note: 

The  information  on  the  curriculum  is  current  as  of  the  date  of  this  publication.  Any  subsequent 
changes,  particularly  in  course  offerings  and  specialization  options,  will  be  reflected  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work  Manual  which  is  distributed  to  each  student  during  the  orientation  and  registration 
period.  The  Manual,  therefore,  contains  the  degree  requirements  that  apply  to  the  class  entering 
that  particular  year. 

SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORK  CERTIFICATION 

Currently  the  School  has  a  program  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  level  certification 
in  school  social  work  in  North  Carolina.  The  program  is  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Students  must  specialize  in  Services  to  Families  and  Children  during 
their  second  year  to  be  eligible  for  certification.  Specific  requirements  are  included 
in  the  School  Manual. 
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COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Social  Work  courses  are  offered  primarily  for  degree-seeking  students  within  the 
School.  On  a  space-available  basis  and  with  the  instructor's  permission,  students  from 
other  schools  may  enroll  in  these  courses.  Similarly,  Social  Work  students  may  elect 
courses  from  other  academic  units  with  the  permission  of  appropriate  persons  within 
that  unit  and  with  the  permission  of  the  adviser. 

The  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin  are  current  offerings;  however,  the  listing  of  a  course 
in  the  Record  does  not  obligate  the  School  or  University  to  offer  the  course  in  any 
particular  year. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES  AND 
ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 

101  Foundations  of  Social  Welfare  and  Social  Work  3  Hours 

This  course  offers  an  introduction  to  public  welfare  policy  through  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  purposes  public  welfare  serves,  and  a  description  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  created  by  those  policies. 

102  Introduction  to  Research  Methodology  3  Hours 
Introduces  students  to  the  overall  scientific  approach,  from  ethical  issues  and 
problem  formulation  through  hypotheses,  causality,  research  designs,  conceptual- 
ization, operationalization  measurement,  data  collecton,  and  analysis  (Laboratory 
fee,  $30.00). 

103  Human  Behavior:  A  Life  Cycle  Perspective  3  Hours 

Study  of  the  life  cycle  from  prenatal  to  old  age,  examining  the  influences  of 
biological,  social,  psychological,  and  cultural  systems  on  human  behavior  and 
the  implications  for  social  service  interventions. 

105  Developmentally  Handicapped  Children  and  Their  Families:  3  Hours 
An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 

Provides  content  of  the  range  and  complexities  of  developmental  disabilities, 
presents  a  model  of  interdisciplinary  diagnosis  and  management  of  development- 
ally  disabled  children  and  their  families. 

106  Racism:  Implications  for  Human  Services  3  Hours 
The  organizing  focus  for  this  course  will  be  how  to  work  with  minority  groups, 
especially  African-Americans.  The  conceptual  framework  will  be  directed  toward 
relationship  building  to  enhance  service  delivery. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 


202    Analysis  and  Presentation  of  Data  3  Hours 

Designed  to  explore  basic  principles  and  to  provide  advanced  instruction  in  data 
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analysis,  including  the  construction  and  analysis  of  tables,  statistical  tests,  and 
introduction  to  the  use  of  computer  programs  (Laboratory  fee,  $30.00). 
203    The  Nature  and  Etiology  of  3  Hours 

Institutionalized  Discrimination 

The  nature  and  etiology  of  institutionalized  discrimination  and  its  implications 
for  social  work  are  examined.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  issues  relating  to 
race  and  gender. 

220  Social  Work  Practicum  I  4  Hours 

Students  learn  beginning  practice  skills  through  experimental  opportunities,  apply 
core  knowledge  to  direct  (individuals,  families,  groups)  and  indirect  (organizations, 
communities)  social  work  practice  two  days  per  week  in  an  agency  setting  (Field 
fee,  $240.00). 

221  Social  Work  Practicum  II  4  Hours 

This  is  a  continuation  of  SoWo  220  providing  opportunities  for  students  to 
demonstrate  increased  ability  to  assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate 
social  work  practice  interventions  (Field  fee,  $240.00). 

222  Social  Work  Practicum  III  6  Hours 
*  The  student  applies  specialized  knowledge  to  social  work  practice  at  an  advanced 

level  with  individuals,  families,  small  groups,  organizations,  and/or  communities 
in  an  agency  of  their  specialized  field  (Field  fee,  $240.00). 

223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV  6  Hours 
A  continuation  of  SoWo  222  providing  opportunities  for  the  students  to 
demonstrate  increased  ability  to  assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate 
social  work  interventions  in  a  specialized  field  of  practice  (Field  fee,  $240.00). 

224  Social  Work  Practice  with  Work  Groups,  3  Hours 
Organizations,  and  Communities 

This  course  engages  students  in  an  exploration  and  validation  of  those  processes, 
principles,  and  technologies  involved  in  helping  work  groups,  organizations,  and 
communities. 

225  Human  Service  Organization  Management  3  Hours 

Introduces  basic  functions  and  methodologies  of  administration  and  selected 
theories  of  administrative  behavior.  The  course  is  taught  from  the  perspective 
of  human  service  agencies  and  the  role  of  the  administrator. 

226  Family-Centered  Social  Work  Practice  3  Hours 
Seminar  introduces  students  to  family-centered  social  work  practice.  Course  pro- 
vides a  theoretical  base  for  developing  direct  practice  skills  in  the  treatment 
of  the  family  as  a  unit. 

227  Social  Work  Practice  with  Individuals  3  Hours 
Course  provides  the  foundation  for  social  work  practice  with  individuals,  within 
the  context  of  social  welfare  organizations,  basic  knowledge,  analytic  and  prac- 
tice skills,  and  values  necessary  for  practice  are  emphasized. 

228  Social  Work  Practice  with  Groups  3  Hours 
Course  designed  to  enable  students  to  become  more  knowledgeable  and  skillful 
as  social  group  workers.  Phases  of  group  development  and  worker  tasks  in  each 
phase  provide  the  course  framework. 

230    Adult  Psychopathology  3  Hours 

An  examination  of  individual  adult  functioning  considered  disordered  in  today's 
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American  society,  introduced  by  an  ego  psychology  framework  for  understand- 
ing adaptation. 

232  Small  Group  and  Organizational  Dynamics  3  Hours 

Drawing  upon  an  interdisciplinary  research  and  practice  experience,  this  course 
examines  those  factors  which  define  and  influence  small  group  and  organizational 
behavior. 

233  Family  Stress:  Coping  and  Social  Support  3  Hours 

A  review  of  theories  and  research  on  family  stress,  coping,  and  social  support; 
an  examination  of  family  resources  and  adaptation  associated  with  life  cycle 
transitions,  environmental  situations,  and  catastrophic  events. 

234  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychopathology  3  Hours 
A  review  of  expected,  age-related  behavior  in  infants,  children,  and  adolescents 
(ICA)  with  a  focus  on  psychological  maladjustment  commonly  seen  in  these 
populations. 

236  Human  Behavior  and  Aging  3  Hours 

Course  presents  major  biological,  psychological,  and  sociological  theories  used 
to  understand  normal  aging  process.  Course  also  surveys  pathologies  and  func- 
tional disorders  associated  with  aging.  Special  emphasis  given  to  disadvantaged 
populations. 

237  Biopsychosocial  Processes  in  Health  and  Illness  3  Hours 

This  course  follows  human  development,  both  biological  and  psychological, 
throughout  the  life  cycle.  Erikson's  conception  of  psychological  development 
is  used  as  the  primary  model  of  psychosocial  development. 
239    Political  Economy  of  Human  Services  Administration  3  Hours 

This  course  explores  the  political  and  economic  environment  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  Public  Welfare  policies  and  programs. 

243  Marriage  Counseling  3  Hours 
A  clinical  seminar  which  analyzes  the  operations  and  character  of  marriage 
counseling  as  a  human  service  technique. 

244  Social  Work  with  the  Developmentally  Disabled  3  Hours 
This  course  provides  an  overview  of  primary  developmental  handicaps  that 
adversely  affect  normal  human  development.  It  considers  etiology,  prevalence, 
incidence,  prognosis,  and  social  work  services  with  the  person  and  family. 

245  Mental  Health  Methods  with  Adults  3  Hours 
This  seminar,  designed  for  students  specializing  in  clinical  mental  health  practice, 
builds  on  the  knowledge  base  of  methods  with  individuals  and  examines  from 
a  psychosocial  perspective  work  with  adult  clients. 

246  Social  Work  Practice  with  the  Elderly  3  Hours 
Course  addresses  social  work  practice  with  elderly  in  areas  of  individual  and 
family  treatment,  group  work,  case  management,  supervision,  consultation  and 
training,  and  beginning  skills  in  program  planning  and  administration. 

247  Social  Work  Practice  in  Health  Settings  3  Hours 
This  course  provides  students  with  a  knowledge  base  for  practice  in  health  set- 
tings. The  context  of  practice,  the  issues  and  dilemmas,  the  multiple  roles,  and 
the  psychosocial  ramifications  are  examined. 

248  Mental  Health  Methods  with  Children  and  Adolescents  3  Hours 
This  methods  course  for  clinical  social  work  with  children  and  adolescents  covers 
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assessment,  choice  of  intervention,  specific  techniques,  and  prevention 
information. 

249    Social  Work  Practice  in  Human  Services  Administration  3  Hours 

This  course  examines  the  social  work  task  of  translating  and  administering  public 
u'elfare  policies  into  individualized  programs  and  services.  Specific  public  welfare 
programs  are  analyzed  regarding  policy  origins,  programmatic  structure,  and 
practice  methodology. 

251    Citizen  Participation  and  Volunteer  Involvement  3  Hours 

This  practice  course  examines  methods  of  citizen  participation  with  a  focus  on 
human  services  planning,  volunteer  involvement  with  a  focus  on  professional 
partnerships,  and  grassroots  organization. 

253    Social  Work  Practice  with  Children  3  Hours 

Course  is  designed  to  develop  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  for  effective 
assessment  and  intervention  with  children  and  youth  experiencing  stress.  Environ- 
ment, culture,  family,  coping  styles,  and  developmental  influences  are  examined. 

262  Agency  Services  to  Families  and  Children  3  Hours 
This  course  examines  the  history,  problems  and  issues,  policies  and  practices 
of  public  and  voluntary  sector  agencies  that  provide  family  and  children's 
services. 

263  Mental  Health  Policy  3  Hours 

This  course  provides  information  on  current  policies  affecting  national  and  state 
mental  health  services.  It  examines  historical  trends,  factors  influencing  policy, 
and  strategies  for  policy  change. 

264  Family  Policy  3  Hours 
Policies  impacting  American  families  with  children  will  be  examined  as  well  as 
the  family  policy  provisions  in  other  western  nations  in  order  to  develop  a  broad 
understanding  of  policy  alternatives. 

266  Social  Policy  in  Aging  3  Hours 
Course  provides  knowledge  in  social  service,  health,  and  income  policy  with 
the  aged.  Issues  pertaining  to  informal  support  system  and  disadvantaged  groups 
are  explored  in  the  context  of  aging  policy. 

267  Health  Policy  3  Hours 
Examines  social,  political,  and  economic  factors  related  to  health  care  policy. 
How  policies  affect  health  status,  access  financing  and  service  delivery,  and  social 
work  practice  in  health  care  is  emphasized. 

269    Administrative  Policy  3  Hours 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  seminar  to  provide  the  opportunities  to  study  the 
processes  of  administrative  policy  making  and  to  apply  knowledge  of  policy 
making  to  specialization  policy  issues  and  problems. 

273  Role  and  Role  Relationships  in  Health  and  Mental  3  Hours 
Health  Settings 

This  course  examines  social  work  in  relation  to  others  on  the  team.  The  focus 
is  on  the  collaborative  process. 

274  Human  Services  Planning  in  Local  Communities  3  Hours 

An  examination  of  community  planning  at  the  local  level  in  one  or  more  human 
service  fields.  Planning  as  a  process  and  a  methodology.  The  role  and  function 
of  the  planner. 
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Social  Work  Supervision  3  Hours 

This  course  examines  the  orientations,  personal  tasks,  and  organization 
technologies  inherent  in  the  supervision  of  human  service  personnel,  programs, 
and/or  work  units. 

Training  and  Organizational  Development  3  Hours 

Drawing  upon  the  fields  of  "training"  and  "organizational  development,"  this 
course  examines  the  construction,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
developmental  efforts  of  personnel  and  organizations. 

Planning  Human  Services  Programs  3  Hours 

Drawing  upon  a  reference  base  of  "planning"  as  a  professional  activity,  this  course 
examines  the  tools  and  technology  of  planning  human  service  programs. 
The  Nature,  Dynamics,  and  Treatment  of  Family  Violence  3  Hours 

This  course  provides  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  etiology,  effects,  and  dynamics 
of  family  violence  as  well  as  the  identification  of  appropriate  assessment  and 
treatment  strategies. 

Evaluation  of  Social  Work  Practice  3  Hours 

Provides  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  evaluation  research, 
the  technology,  and  the  methodology  necessary  to  evaluate  social  work  practice. 
Seminar:  Studies  in  Social  Work  Process  3  Hours 

The  completion  of  a  substantial  study,  professional  in  content  and  manner  of 
presentation,  in  which  the  student  examines  some  service  problem  or  area  of 
practice  in  which  there  has  been  persona!  engagement,  such  as  in  field  practice, 
and  for  which  personal  learning,  experience,  and  practice  can  be  applied  in  sup- 
port of  findings. 

Individualized  Field  Practicum  1-6  Hours 

(Field  fee,  $240.00). 

Seminar  in  Human  Behavior  1-6  Hours 

and  Social  Environment 

Seminar  in  Direct  Practice  1-6  Hours 

Seminar  in  Specialized  Practice  1-6  Hours 

Seminar  in  Social  Practice  1-6  Hours 

Seminar  in  Indirect  Practice  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Social  Work  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Human  Behavior  and  Social  Environment  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Practice  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Policy  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Research  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Aging  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Family  and  Children  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Health  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Mental  Health  1-6  Hours 

Special  Topics  in  Human  Services  Administration  1-6  Hours 

Seminar  in  Research  1-6  Hours 

General  Registration  0  Hours 
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DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Degree  requirements  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  build  on  those  general  require- 
ments for  all  graduate  study  within  the  University.  These  include  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  credit  hours,  degree  time  limit,  major  research,  comprehensive  examinations, 
and  candidacy  for  graduation. 

CREDIT  HOURS 

The  School  of  Social  Work  currently  requires  62  semester  hours  for  the  completion 
of  the  Master  of  Social  Work  Degree.  Within  this  overall  requirement  the  following 
are  possible  exceptions: 

1.  A  maximum  of  six  (6)  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  transferred,  upon 
approval  of  the  Director  of  Studies.  These  hours  must  be  transferred  from  another 
accredited  institution  (or  a  nondegree  graduate  level  of  study  at  this  institution), 
should  be  earned  at  the  grade  "B"  or  better,  and  should  be  taken  within  the  degree 
time  limit. 

2.  A  maximum  of  six  (6)  semester  hours  taken  to  satisfy  another  Master's  degree  in 
this  University  may  be  approved  towards  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  MSW 
if  approved  by  the  Director  of  Studies  and  appropriate  specialization  chairperson. 

3  Students  in  the  full-  and  part-time  programs  may  exempt  by  examination  with 
credit  up  to  nine  (9)  semester  hours  of  course  work  from  the  first  year  curriculum. 
(See  Course  Exemptions  on  the  following  page.) 

4.  Students  transferring  from  other  accredited  graduate  schools  of  social  work  must 
complete  in  the  two  schools  a  total  of  62  semester  hours.  A  minimum  of  30  hours 
must  be  taken  in  residence  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  UNC-CH. 

5.  Students  granted  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  an  undergraduate  degree 
in  Social  Work  are  required  to  complete  36  semester  hours  at  UNC-CH  within 
four  years  of  the  receipt  of  their  bachelor's  degree. 

DEGREE  TIME  LIMIT 

All  students  except  Advanced  Standing  students  have  five  calendar  years  from  the 
date  of  initial  registration  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  to  complete  the  MSW  degree. 
For  Advanced  Standing  students,  the  B.S.W  work  is  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study,  so  those  students  have  four  years  from  their  undergraduate  degree 
to  complete  their  graduate  work.  After  initial  registration,  up  to  two  years  of  time  spent 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  the  equivalent,  will  not  be  counted  in  the  five  year  compu- 
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tation.  A  leave  of  absence,  recommended  by  the  adviser  and  Director  of  Studies,  may 
be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  not  counted  towards  the  time 
period  allowed.  Finally,  a  degree  time  limit  may  be  extended  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  under  extenuating  circumstances  and  with  the  support  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


Exemption  examinations  are  available  for  some  core  curriculum  courses.  Full-  and 
part-time  students  may  take  an  examination  in  any  allowable  course  for  which  they 
believe  they  have  adequate  knowledge  of  the  content.  There  is  a  nine  (9)  hour  limit 
on  the  number  of  course  hours  which  a  student  may  exempt  by  passing  the  exami- 
nations. The  total  hours  required  for  a  degree,  currently  62  semester  hours,  will  be 
reduced  by  the  number  of  semester  hours  exempted,  up  to  a  maximum  of  nine  (9)  hours. 
The  exemption  examinations  are  administered  before  the  registration  period  for  fall 
semester.  (See  manual  for  complete  policy.) 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  School  of  Social  Work  follows  the  grading  system  established  by  the  Graduate 
School.  This  system  applies  to  all  courses  offered  by  the  School,  including  field  practica. 
The  grades  and  their  interpretations  are: 


If  a  student  wishes  to  protest  a  grade,  an  appeal  is  made  first  to  the  instructor  who 
assigned  the  grade.  If  not  resolved  at  that  level,  the  protest  can  be  lodged  with  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Student  Affairs  Committee  or  with  the  Dean  of  the  School.  If  unhappy 
with  the  ruling,  the  student  has  the  right  to  appeal  the  ruling  in  writing  to  the  Administra- 
tive Board  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  decision  of  the  Administrative  Board  is  final. 


COURSE  EXEMPTIONS 


H  -  Clear  excellence 

P  -  Entirely  satisfactory 

L  -  Low  passing 

F  -  Failed 

IN  -  Work  incomplete 


Students  are  expected  to  obtain  a 
grade  of  P  or  better  in  all  courses,  in- 
cluding field  practica.  Each  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  ground  for  being  ineligible 
to  continue  enrollment:  (1)  receiving 
any  grade  of  F,  (2)  receiving  15  hours 
or  more  of  L  grades,  and  (3)  having  L 
grades  on  more  than  seven  (7)  hours 
of  credits  and  the  L  hours  being 
greater  than  25  percent  of  the  hours 
taken.  When  special  circumstances 
warrant,  a  student  made  ineligible 
may  be  reinstated  upon  petition  by 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 
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Specific  instructions  for  these  procedures  are  recorded  in  the  Record  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  Manual. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

Following  the  requirements  of  the  University,  each  student  must  pass  a  comprehen- 
sive examination.  The  current  form  used  by  the  School  is  a  written  examination  admin- 
istered to  students  during  their  final  semester  of  registration.  Students  are  expected 
to  demonstrate  to  the  examiners  their  knowledge  of  social  work  theory  and  practice, 
a  capacity  to  draw  accurately  on  that  knowledge,  and  an  ability  to  think  independently 
about  professional  issues. 

The  Comprehensive  Examination  is  given  in  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of 
the  academic  year.  Students  not  completing  the  examination  with  a  satisfactory  grade 
may  be  examined  upon  request  again,  but  must  wait  at  least  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  original  examination.  Re-examination  a  second  time  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University. 

RESEARCH  REQUIREMENTS 

There  is  no  thesis  requirement  for  the  Master's  in  Social  Work;  however,  there  is 
a  research  requirement  beyond  the  two  basic  research  methodology  courses  taken  in 
the  first  year.  Students  may  take  either  an  advanced  research  course,  SoWo  292,  or 
complete  the  essay  requirement,  registering  for  SoWo  300. 

The  essay  can  be  an  individual  or  group  effort  in  research  dealing  with  a  social  work 
practice  issue.  It  can  vary  from  a  report  of  extensive  literature  study  of  a  practice  issue 
to  a  report  on  experimental  research  of  a  practice  problem.  The  research  is  completed 
with  the  guidance  of  an  essay  adviser  assigned  by  the  specialization.  Upon  completion 
of  the  project,  the  adviser  grades  the  student's  performance;  the  essay  is  bound  and 
kept  in  both  the  School's  Reading  Room  and  the  University  Library. 

APPLICATION  FOR  CANDIDACY 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Social 
Work  degree.  Deadlines  for  the  receipt  of  these  applications  are  established  by  the 
University  for  each  semester.  Students  must  apply  by  the  deadline  of  the  semester 
in  which  they  expect  to  graduate.  Approval  of  the  application  is  based  on  acceptance 
of  the  student's  course  work  completed  in  the  Graduate  School  up  to  the  date  of  appli- 
cation, acceptance  of  transfer  work,  removal  of  any  special  conditions  imposed  by 
the  School  and/or  the  University  at  admission  or  subsequently,  and  recommendation 
by  the  School  that  satisfactory  completion  of  currently  enrolled  courses  will  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Master  in  Social  Work  degree. 

Late  in  the  semester  prior  to  expected  graduation,  the  School  must  certify  that  the 
student  has  removed  all  incomplete  grades,  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  research 
requirement,  and  has  satisfactorily  passed  comprehensive  examinations.  After  this  certif- 
ication is  made  and  a  clearance  by  the  University  Cashier  that  all  bills  have  been  paid, 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  recommends  the  student  to  the  University  faculty 
for  graduation  approval.  The  faculty,  in  turn,  recommends  the  student  to  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees  for  final  approval. 
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ADMISSIONS  AND 
FINANCIAL  AID 


ADMISSIONS 

The  School  of  Social  Work  admits  students  in  the  fall  semester  only.  Application 
is  made  to  both  the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Graduate  School.  Applicants  must 
be  recommended  by  the  School  of  Social  Work,  where  the  initial  review  is  made,  then 
to  the  Graduate  School  for  final  review  before  a  decision  is  made. 

Persons  should  obtain  application  materials  from  the: 

Director  of  Admissions  -  School  of  Social  Work 

CB#  3550,  223  East  Franklin  Street 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27599-3550 

(919)  962-1225 

A  complete  packet,  including  materials  required  both  by  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  by  the  Graduate  School,  will  be  supplied.  A  $35  nonrefundable  application  fee 
is  required  by  the  Graduate  School. 

For  the  dual-degree  program,  the  student  must  be  admitted  by  both  the  School  of 
Social  Work  and  the  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Basic  Admissions  Requirements 

Applicants  to  all  units  of  the  On-Campus  and  Field-Based  Programs  are  required 
to  meet  the  following  basic  admissions  requirements: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 

2.  A  grade  point  average  of  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  for  the  last  two  years  of  undergradu- 
ate study  or  a  score  of  at  least  1000  on  the  verbal  and  quantitative  sections  of 
the  aptitude  portion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (General  Test).  Regard- 
less of  the  grade  point  average,  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  of 
ail  applicants. 

3.  A  broad  liberal  arts  background  with  substantial  preparation  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities. 

While  social  work  experience  is  not  a  requirerment,  applicants  with  successful,  paid, 
or  volunteer  social  work  experience  are  given  priority  in  admissions  reviews.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  to  Advanced  Standing  applicants. 

A  personal  interview,  although  not  required,  is  encouraged  when  travel  to  Chapel 
Hill  is  possible.  Applicants  who  wish  to  schedule  an  interview  should  contact  the  Direc- 
tor of  Admissions  for  the  School  of  Social  Work  (919-962-1225). 
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General  Admissions  Procedures 

Applicants  are  responsible  for  making  sure  that  ail  required  documents  are  on  file 
in  the  School  of  Social  Work  by  the  appropriate  deadline  -  February  for  the  Chapel 
Hill  Program  and  April  for  the  Charlotte  and  Asheville  programs.  The  Admissions  Com- 
mittee reviews  only  folders  with  all  necessary  items  on  file  by  the  deadline.  The  items 
needed  from  all  applicants  are: 

1.  Graduate  School  Application 

2.  School  of  Social  Work  Application 

3.  Personal  Narrative 

4.  Graduate  Record  Examination  Scores 

5.  Three  References 

6.  Transcripts  of  all  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Work 

Persons  applying  for  Advanced  Standing,  Part-time,  Work-Study,  or  Transfer  study 
should  refer  to  subsequent  sections  of  this  bulletin  for  information  on  additional  items 
needed. 

Completed  application  folders  are  reviewed  initially  for  the  3.0  grade  point  average 
and/or  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  score  of  1000  (verbal  and  quantitative 
sections  of  the  aptitude  section).  In  occasional  circumstances,  particularly  when  the 
applicant  has  successful,  paid  or  volunteer  social  work  experience  and  clearly  sup- 
portive references,  the  Admissions  Committee  will  recommend  an  applicant  with  less 
than  a  3.0  grade  point  average  and  less  than  a  score  of  1000  on  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination.  This  exception  is  never  made,  however,  for  Advanced  Standing  applicants. 
Decisions  are  based  on  academic  performance,  particularly  in  the  social  science  area; 
knowledge  of,  and  experience  in,  the  field  of  social  work;  and  evidence  of  motiva- 
tion to  develop  a  personal  discipline  consistent  with  graduate  education  and  profes- 
sional requirements. 

The  personal  narrative,  which  is  required  and  is  outlined  as  a  part  of  the  application 
packet,  is  considered  by  the  Admissions  Committee  to  be  a  particularly  important  item 
in  making  admissions  recommendations.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  view  the  narra- 
tive as  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the  Admissions  Committee  members  on 
the  issues  identified  in  the  personal  narrative  outline  and  on  additional  related  issues 
on  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  share  information. 

Before  making  a  decision  on  an  application,  the  Admissions  Committee  may  request 
a  personal  interview  to  be  conducted  in  Chapel  Hill.  All  School  of  Social  Work 
decisions  on  applicants  with  completed  folders  are  recommended  to  the  Graduate 
School  for  final  decisions.  The  Dean  in  charge  of  admissions  in  that  office  notifies 
the  applicant.  Decisions  for  Charlotte  and  Asheville  study  depend  on  the  date  the 
application  materials  are  complete;  announcements  begin  in  mid-April  and  continue 
through  August  1. 

Persons  offered  admission  will  be  asked  to  inform  the  Graduate  School  within  three 
weeks  of  their  decisions  to  attend  the  School.  Persons  accepting  on-campus  admission 
will  be  required  to  make  a  $25  deposit  which  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  their 
initial  tuition  bill. 

Advanced  Standing  Admissions 

A  limited  number  of  positions  are  available  for  admission  with  advanced  standing. 
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Accepted  applicants  are  required  to  attend  the  second  session  of  summer  school  prior 
to  the  academic  year  of  study.  During  this  session  the  student  completes  two  three- 
credit  courses  and  interviews  for  the  fall  field  placement.  Following  fail  registration, 
the  advanced  standing  student  joins  the  second-year  class  and  is  able  to  complete 
the  M.S.W.  degree  with  30  additional  semester  credits  in  one  academic  year.  Advanced 
standing  students  must  complete  two  full-time  residence  semesters  of  concurrent  class 
and  field  work. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  admissions  requirements  described  in  an  earlier  section  of 
this  bulletin,  the  following  are  requirements  for  all  advanced  standing  applicants: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  undergraduate  social  work  program  accredited  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Work  Education  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  graduation. 

2.  Completion  of  the  M.S.W.  degree  from  UNC-CH  no  more  than  four  years  after 
receiving  the  undergraduate  degree  in  social  work. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  courses: 

a.  Research  Methodology,  one  course 

(a  statistics  course  is  not  an  acceptable  substitute) 

b.  Social  Welfare  Policy,  two  courses 

c.  Social  Work  Methods,  two  courses 

d.  Human  Behavior  and  the  Social  Environment,  two  courses 

e.  Racial,  Ethnic,  and  Gender  diversity. 

4.  A  satisfactorily  completed  direct  service  field  placement  of  at  least  400  clock 
hours  under  M.S.W.  supervision. 

5.  A  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  satisfactorily  completed  courses  in  other 
areas  of  social  science. 

6.  Having  a  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  grade  point  average  on  the  upper  division  undergrad- 
uate work  or  a  combined  score  of  1000  on  the  verbal  and  quantitative  sections 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Applications  from  persons  who  have  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  other  fields,  but  who 
later  complete  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  undergraduate  program  in  social 
work  to  obtain  a  certificate  or  a  B.S.W.  degree  will  be  accepted  providing  all  other 
requirements  of  advanced  standing,  as  stated  above,  are  met.  If  the  original  grade  point 
average  is  under  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  and  the  combined  verbal  and  quantitative  score 
on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  less  than  1000,  the  application  cannot  be  con- 
sidered for  advanced  standing  even  though  the  certificate  or  post-B.A./B.S.  grade  point 
average  is  3.0  or  above. 

While  successful,  paid  social  work  experience  is  not  a  requirement  for  application, 
persons  with  such  experience  are  given  priority  in  advanced  standing  admission.  Usually, 
a  few  applications  are  accepted  from  persons  with  no  social  work  experience  beyond 
the  undergraduate  field  placement. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  social  work  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study.  Master's  degree  work  at  UNC-CH  must  be  completed  within  a  five-year 
period.  Therefore,  the  advanced  standing  year  of  the  M.S.W.  degree  must  be  completed 
no  later  than  the  fourth  year  after  the  bachelor's  degree  is  awarded. 

A  completed  advanced  standing  application  folder  contains  ail  the  items  identified 
under  General  Admissions  Procedures,  as  well  as  the  following  additional  items: 
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1.  Field  Instruction  Information  Form 

2.  Field  Instructor's  final  evaluation  of  undergraduate  field  placement 

3.  Course  Information  Form 

The  Field  Instruction  Information  Form  and  the  Course  Information  Form,  for  elaborat- 
ing on  the  undergraduate  placement  and  courses,  are  sent  to  persons  returning  the 
School  of  Social  Work  application  marked  as  an  advanced  standing  applicant.  All  of 
these  materials  must  be  on  file  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  by  the  February  deadline. 

Transfer  Admissions 

Due  to  restrictions  on  the  size  of  the  student  body,  transfer  students  are  admitted  only 
to  positions  created  by  first-year  students  choosing  to  intermit  in  their  educational  pro- 
gram. Generally,  transfer  applicants  are  considered  for  admission  only  after  completing 
one  academic  year  of  graduate  work  in  another  School  of  Social  Work  and  are  admitted 
only  in  the  fall  semester.  However,  in  special  circumstances,  transfer  students  are  ac- 
cepted with  less  than  one  year  of  graduate  social  work  credit  and  are  admitted  at 
mid  year.  Interested  applicants  should  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work  for  application  information  specific  to  their  situations. 

Charlotte  and  Asheville  Program  Admissions 

With  a  few  exceptions,  having  to  do  with  different  deadlines  and  additional  forms, 
the  process  and  requirements  for  this  applicant  are  the  same  as  for  the  Chapel  Hill 
applicant. 
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International  Admissions 

Applications  for  admission  from  degree-seeking,  non-U.S.  applicants  are  processed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  from  U.S.  apphcants,  except  for  the  following  important 
distinctions.  The  international  student  often  is  supported  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
private  foundations,  Fulbright  travel,  or  home  government  funds.  In  these  instances,  the 
sponsor's  financial  responsibilities  are  clearly  established  and  the  sponsor  issues  the 
necessary  immigration  documents.  In  those  cases  where  the  international  student  is 
supported  by  personal  funds,  the  necessary  certificate  of  eligibility  is  issued  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Students  who  plan  to  use  personal  funds  to  finance  their  education 
must  provide  the  University  with  verification  that  the  necessary  funds  are  available 
(the  University  will  provide  a  form  for  this  purpose).  In  any  case,  an  offer  of  admis- 
sion will  not  be  made  until  the  applicant  has  provided  positive  information  that  ade- 
quate funds  for  his  or  her  education  are  available. 

All  international  applicants,  except  those  from  English-speaking  countries,  must  pro- 
vide proof  of  English  language  proficiency  by  receiving  acceptable  scores  on  the  Test 
of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  The  required  minimum  total  score  on  the 
TOEFL  test  is  550,  with  a  minimum  score  of  50  for  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the 
TOEFL  test.  In  addition,  each  new  student  must  (1)  take  the  University's  English  Profi- 
ciency Test  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  study  and  (2)  enroll  in  and  attend 
a  noncredit  course  entitled  "English  for  Foreign  Students"  (Linguistics  116X).  This  course 
is  waived  for  those  receiving  adequate  scores  on  the  University's  Proficiency  Test. 
Linguistics  116X,  lasting  through  the  student's  first  semester,  is  designed  to  improve 
English  communication  skills  and  thereby  enhance  the  student's  capabilities  as  a 
graduate  student.  If  the  course  is  not  passed,  it  must  be  taken  again. 

Applications  for  admission  from  nondegree-seeking,  non-U.S.  applicants  are  processed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  from  degree-seeking  applicants,  and  the  same  requirements 
must  be  met,  except  for  the  following  distinctions.  Nondegree  seeking,  non-U.S.  applica- 
tions will  be  processed  providing  the  applicant  receives  a  minimum  total  score  of  500 
on  the  TOEFL  and  that  he/she  secures  and  files  with  the  School  of  Social  Work's  Admis- 
sions Office  at  least  two  letters  from  his/her  country  of  citizenship  (one  person  from 
an  English-speaking  country  and  one  from  a  faculty  member  in  his/her  major  subject) 
stating  that  his/her  ability  to  write  and  read  in  English  is  adequate  to  pursue  graduate 
study. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Sources  of  financial  aid  are  limited.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  applicant  to  work 
out  a  plan  for  financial  support  for  the  entire  period  of  study.  For  financial  aid  of 
any  kind  you  must  complete  the  standard  Financial  Aid  Form.  This  is  a  national  form 
and  can  be  obtained  at  most  college  and  university  student  aid  offices,  as  well  as 
from  high  school  counselors.  While  the  School,  through  the  advisors  and  the  Director 
of  Admissions/Financial  Aid,  attempts  to  assist  students  in  their  financial  planning, 
applicants  are  strongly  advised  to  work  out  a  financial  support  plan  prior  to  enrollment. 
Applicants  needing  financial  aid  should  indicate  this  on  their  School  of  Social  Work 
application  and  apply  through  the  University  Student  Aid  Office.  After  admission  deci- 
sions are  announced,  financial  aid  request  forms  are  mailed  to  those  accepted  appli- 
cants indicating  financial  need.  These  persons,  along  with  currently  enrolled  students 
indicating  need,  are  considered  for  all  sources  of  assistance  within  the  School. 
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Under  the  Board  of  Governors  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black 
students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate 
financial  need.  However,  the  School  of  Social  Work  requires  all  degree-seeking  students 
to  enroll  for  at  least  six  hours  of  course  credit. 

School  Resources 

A  few  stipends  are  usually  available  for  full-time  students.  These  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need,  good  academic  standing,  and  interest  in  the  funding  area. 

Some  graduate  assistantships  are  usually  available.  These  are  for  employment  within 
the  School,  such  as  reading  room,  clerical,  or  research  assistants.  Selection  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  skills  in  the  designated  area,  and  time  available  at  the 
period  needed.  Assistantships  are  announced  at  the  beginning  of  each  Fall  semester. 

The  Hank  HoUingsworth  Alumni  Student  Loan  Fund  is  a  special  fund  to  cover  small, 
one-time  expenses  only;  not  designed  for  tuition,  books,  car  repairs,  etc.  Ms.  Patricia 
Sipp  is  the  representative  for  this  fund. 

The  Annie  Kizer  Bost  Award  is  given  annually  at  graduation  to  the  student  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  shows  the  greatest  potential  for  service  to  the  public  welfare 
system  of  North  Carolina.  Founded  during  Mrs.  Bost's  lifetime  largely  through  the  etrorts 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Fink,  then  Dean  of  the  School,  and  Mrs.  PR  Cain,  who  assumed  leadership 
of  a  distinguished  statewide  committee,  the  first  award  was  given  in  October  of  1961, 
the  month  after  Mrs.  Bosfs  death. 

Mrs.  Bost,  a  native  of  Rowan  County  and  a  1903  graduate  of  what  is  now  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  served  as  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
from  1930  to  1944  and  was  honored  with  an  LL.D.  degree  by  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro  in  1942. 

The  North  Carolina  Society  for  Clinical  Social  Work  established  in  1982  a  scholar- 
ship to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  second  year  student  in  recognition  of  promise  in 
the  field  of  clinical  social  work.  The  applicants  must  be  in  good  academic  standing 
and  submit  a  case  summary.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Society  distributes  the  applica- 
tion guidelines  in  January  and  selects  the  scholarship  recipient  by  April. 

The  Jane  Curtis  Parker  Scholarship,  established  initially  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
Jane  Curtis  Parker,  1954  alumna  of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  is  awarded  to  the  rising 
second-year  student  whose  qualities  characterize  Mrs.  Parker's  approach  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  professional  life:  compassion,  social  justice,  courage,  and  an  inspirational 
effect  on  others. 

The  Martha  Sherill  Dunn  Endowment  Fund  awards  financial  assistance  to  support 
students  who  have  chosen  the  academic  areas  of  children  and  families.  Preference 
is  given  to  students  who  are  from,  or  who  may  plan  to  work  in,  (1)  Hertford  County, 
(2)  the  Roanoke-Chowan  area  of  North  Carolina,  or  (3)  North  Carolina. 

The  Betsy  Rogers  Millar  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1989  by  Dr.  Jack  R. 
Millar  to  honor  his  wife  for  her  dedication  to  helping  others  in  need.  Entering  students 
will  be  considered  for  this  award  who  have  demonstrated  scholarship,  financial  need, 
and  a  spirit  of  commitment  and  caring  for  those  in  need  of  social  work  services. 

University  Resources 

All  applicants  and  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  must  apply  to  the  Univer- 
sity Student  Aid  Office,  300  Vance  Hall  {057A)  as  well  as  to  the  School.  Some  loans 
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are  made  for  graduate  study.  Information  on  these  and  other  programs  administered 
by  that  office,  such  as  the  University  Work-Study  Program,  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid.  Applications  should  be  submitted  by  February  1 
to  be  considered  for  all  available  funds.  Applications  submitted  after  that  date  will 
be  considered  for  whatever  funds  are  remaining. 

Other  Resources 

Some  social  service  agencies  award  stipends  to  persons  who  agree  to  work  for  their 
agency  after  graduation.  Often  priority  is  given  to  agency  employees  in  the  selection. 
North  Carolina  applicants  should  inquire  about  such  stipends  in  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  or  specifically  in  the  Division  of  Social  Services 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Out-of-state  applicants  should  contact  the  public  welfare 
agency  in  their  state. 


SERVICES  AND 
REGULATIONS 


Students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  are  regarded,  as  are  all  graduate  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  as  members  of  the  student  body  at  UNC-CH  and  enjoy  the 
student  services  of  the  total  University.  Additionally,  they  are  subject  to  University 
regulations,  such  as  the  Honor  Code,  which  are  printed  in  the  Record  of  the  Graduate 
School. 


SCHOOL 

Educational  Advising 

Each  student,  at  registration,  is  assigned  an  adviser  who  generally  serves  for  one 
year.  The  adviser  is  an  educational  consultant  who  approves  the  student's  plan  of  study; 
serves  as  consultant  and  advocate  in  educational,  financial  and  related  concerns;  and 
usually  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  School  and  the  field  instruction  agency.  In  some 
situations,  a  student  has  an  academic  adviser  and  a  separate  field  liaison.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  they  are  the  same. 

There  is  generally  a  change  of  advisers  in  the  second  year  of  study.  This  adviser 
serves  the  same  functions  as  in  the  first  year  and  prepares  the  student's  final  evaluative 
statement  which,  along  with  the  total  transcript,  becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent 
School  file. 

Reading  Room  Facilities 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library  services,  a  study  and  reading  room  in  the  School 
of  Social  Work  building  is  available  for  use  between  classes.  The  Reading  Room  contains 
a  limited  number  of  social  work  and  related  journals,  a  small  collection  of  books, 
course  readings  for  some  classes  and  other  professional  resources.  The  room  is  open 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  5:00  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Wednesday. 

Student  Organization 

The  Social  Work  Student  Organization  (SOWOSO)  is  composed  of  all  degree-seeking 
students  in  the  School  and  is  recognized  by  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Student 
Federation.  It  provides  a  forum  for  student  activities  and  concerns  and  is  directed  by 
students  who  are  elected  from  both  first  and  second  year  classes.  SOWOSO  provides 
a  much  needed  means  of  communication  among  students  whose  schedules  differ  and 
provides  an  organized  input  into  curriculum  and  related  activities,  as  well  as  a  channel 
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to  pursue  student  needs  and  concerns.  SOWOSO  is  committed  to  improving  the  stu- 
dent's total  experience  while  at  the  University.  The  women's  caucus  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  (SoWOMEN)  is  a  nonhierarchical  feminist  organization  committed  to  pro- 
moting the  concerns  of  women  at  the  school  and  in  the  larger  community.  SoWOMEN 
serves  as  an  advocate  for  women's  rights  at  the  School,  coordinates  programs  and 
speakers  on  topics  of  interest,  and  provides  a  supportive  environment  where  students' 
issues  and  concerns  can  be  shared  and  discussed.  Other  groups  have  organized 
periodically,  based  on  student  interests,  such  as  the  Lesbian  and  Gay  Caucus  and  the 
Men's  Caucus. 

Alumni  Association 

In  addition  to  continuing  education  programs,  the  Alumni  Association  also  spon- 
sors an  emergency  loan  fund  which  is  available  to  all  enrolled  students.  Through  the 
newsletter,  CONTACT,  the  Association  helps  promote  a  close  bond  between  the  School 
and  the  alumni. 
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UNIVERSITY 
Student  Housing 

Student  housing  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  and  the 
Department  of  University  Housing  strives  to  provide  a  physical  and  psychological  atmo- 
sphere conducive  to  student  development.  The  University  provides  residence  hall  ac- 
commodations for  more  than  6,800  students  on  campus.  One  of  these  residence  units 
is  Craige  Residence  Hall,  reserved  predominantly  for  graduate  students.  Craige  is  a 
seven-story  coeducational  building  with  rooms  arranged  in  a  suite  system.  Kitchens  and 
lounges  are  located  on  each  floor  and  other  usual  residence  hall  facilities  are  available, 
including  snack  bars,  a  24-hour  computer  terminal,  television  lounges,  and  study  rooms. 
For  additional  information  on  both  on-campus  and  off-campus  housing,  persons  should 
contact:  Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Carr  Building,  CB#  5500, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599.  There  are  both 
one-  and  two-bedroom  apartments,  furnished  and  unfurnished,  available  for  married, 
full-time  students  and  for  divorced,  widowed,  or  single  students  with  children.  These 
apartments  are  conveniently  located  in  Odum  Village  about  one  mile  south  of  the 
center  of  campus.  Applications  can  be  made  prior  to  acceptance  to  the  University; 
early  application  is  advised.  For  further  information,  persons  should  contact  the 
Manager,  UNC  Student  Family  Housing,  Odum  Village,  Branson  Street,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27599. 
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Student  Health  Service 

The  Student  Health  Service  provides  reasonably  priced  comprehensive  health  care 
for  all  regularly  enrolled  students  on  an  essentially  prepaid  basis.  Specialty  services  or 
programs  are  offered  in  Dermatology,  Gynecology,  Orthopedics,  Sports  Medicine,  Men- 
tal Health,  Pharmacy,  Ophthalmology,  Ear-Nose-Throat  Clinics,  Minor  Surgery  Specialty 
Clinics,  Physical  Therapy,  and  Health  Education.  Those  services  or  facilities  not  available 
at  the  Student  Health  Service  can  be  procured  in  a  timely  fashion  at  University  of 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  with  which  the  Student  Health  Service  has  a  close  functional 
and  physical  relationship.  Treatment  as  well  as  prevention  of  illness  are  prime  objec- 
tives of  the  health  service.  Additionally,  this  service  is  engaged  in  training  in  related 
health  areas. 

The  Health  Service  provides  a  Hospital-Health  insurance  policy  to  assist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  those  services  provided  at  the  Student  Health  Service  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  Student  Health  Fee.  The  insurance  plan  is  available  to  single  students  and  mar- 
ried students  and  their  dependents  on  a  voluntary  basis.  All  students  should  strongly 
consider  purchase  of  insurance  against  extraordinary  expenses  resulting  from  serious 
accident,  illness,  or  surgery  requiring  medical  care  beyond  that  provided  by  the  Health 
Service.  Further  information  and  an  application  will  be  sent  to  all  enrolling  students 
or  their  parents  in  late  spring.  If  such  information  has  not  been  received  by  June  1, 
or  there  are  questions,  the  student  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Service. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  credit-hour  basis  each  semester  and  are  due  at 
registration.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  the  last  day  of  registation  are  subject  to  a 
late  payment  fee,  restrictions  on  preregistration  for  the  following  semester,  and  possible 
disenrollment  of  the  student. 

The  University,  with  the  approval  of  proper  authorities,  reserves  the  right  to  make 
changes  in  tuition  and/or  fees  at  any  time.  For  the  1989-90  academic  year,  the  tuition 
and  fees  for  an  in-state  resident  for  one  semester,  studying  full-time  in  the  School  of 
Social  Work  were  $750  per  semester.  This  included  the  $240  per  semester  field  work 
fee  which  helps  cover  some  reimbursement  to  students  for  travel  to  the  field  agency 
and  some  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  field  liaison  program.  The  out-of- 
state,  full-time  tuition  and  fees  total  approximately  $3,000.00  per  semester  and  also 
include  the  $240  field  fee. 

Tuition  and  fees  for  the  Charlotte  and  Asheville  programs  are  fixed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  academic  year  and  generally  follow  the  same  rate  as  for  the  on-campus 
program.  Appropriate  field  work  fees  are  added  when  the  student  participates  in  a 
field  placement. 

The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student  financial  accounts  is  two  weeks 
from  the  first  day  of  classes  for  each  semester. 

Withdrawals  are  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the 
semester's  bill  after  deduction  of  a  $25  administrative  charge.  The  last  day  for  credit 
on  student  financial  accounts  for  withdrawal  is  nine  weeks  after  registration. 
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History  of  the  University 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  composed  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate  level  or  higher. 
The  University  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776,  and  it  was  chartered  in 
1789  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1795. 
Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other  public  senior  institutions 
in  keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  which  provides 
that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  compris- 
ing The  University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise." 

By  1969  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions,  gov- 
erned by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multicampus  University  had  its  beginnings 
in  legislation  enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In  the  1960s  three  addi- 
tional campuses  were  added:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or  acquired 
ten  additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University.  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts, 
Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  Uni- 
versity. Then,  in  1971,  the  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  under  the  terms  of  that  legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became 
constituent  institutions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  sixteen-campus  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by  law  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty-two  members 
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elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general  determination, 
control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent 
institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University  is  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  the  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body. 
The  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and  the  chancellors 
are  responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers: eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  elected  president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the  Arts  has  two 
additional  ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional  boards  are 
exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Appendix  A 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES^ 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation 
of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are  available  for 
inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at 
the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Library.  All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and  the  Manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law 
pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must 
have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also 
establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  "Domicile"  means  one's  permanent  home 
of  indefinite  duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode;  it  is  synonymous  with  "legal 
residence"  and  is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make 
that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine  an  individual's  intent,  the  University  evaluates  his  or  her  objective- 
ly verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  follow- 
ing an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment) 
is  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes 
prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's 
residence  prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  in- 
stitution will  thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence  status.  Unless  a  person 
supplies  enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes,  the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classifica- 
tion once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter 
(with  a  corresponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established  primary 
divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher 
education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution.  The 
North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  informa- 
tion and  classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an 
undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected 
student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse 
of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt 
concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  bears  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an 
application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subse- 
quent events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or 
the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  cir- 
cumstances in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

'The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.1,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica- 
tion for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office.  Apphcants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete 
a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  for 
admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  further,  four-page,  residency  application.  Enrolled 
students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page 
residency  application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions 
office  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day 
of  the  final  examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office  requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such 
a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives  the  request  for 
supplemental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested 
information  within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  informa- 
tion within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student's  nonresident  classifica- 
tion unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  residency  application,  or 
respond  to  a  request  for  more  information,  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  ad- 
missions decision. 

The  pamphlet  "Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes"  contains  more  details  about 
the  residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary  information,  the  student's 
application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application 
suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactive- 
ly to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  ap- 
plication, if  this  occurs  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled 
terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification 
of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences, 
including  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts 
which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence 
must  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the 
Statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which 
are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed  guardian  in  the 
case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this 
state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re-registering.  To  overcome  this  prima 
facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North 
Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute, 
this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina. 
This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a 
person  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence 
rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes,  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the 
student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state 
tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  stu- 
dent that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition 
purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during 
which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no 
longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester 
or  academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that 
semester  or  academic  term. 
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Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may 
be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly 
classified  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and 
reestablished  North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Interested  persons 
should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  to  qualify  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen 
working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted 
to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on 
request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  Committee's  decision)  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal 
is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays 
the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or 
she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  appeal. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa  which  will  permit  even- 
tual permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determina- 
tion of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in 
part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 
An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamen- 
tally incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C, 
D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for 
in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  Manual. 
Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required 
of  applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage 
to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage 
and  the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered 
in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that 
he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  per- 
son's spouse,  if  the  spouse  nas  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  government  is  not  necessari- 
ly affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident 
status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common 
law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile 
of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  child  can 
fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been 
granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she 
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lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each 
parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the 
father.  These  common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five 
years  as  set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsection  a. 
In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim, 
the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed 
to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determin- 
ed custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have  been  deemed  to  be 
a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling 
in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provi- 
sion if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education 
not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite 
to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  immediately 
prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to 
be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the 
law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for 
legal  purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
§7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such  emancipa- 
tion is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of 
that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact, 
been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For  more  information, 
persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tu- 
ition purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  that  applications  for  classification  should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when 
the  number  of  applications  makes  accelerated  handling  impossible. 


MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFIT' 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  their  dependent  relatives,  who  are  not  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C. 
Gen.  Stat.  §116-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition 
benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-CH  and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his 
or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks 
the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another  applica- 
tion for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in 

'The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.3,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica- 
tion for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 
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each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete 
and  in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involv- 
ed in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  applicants 
for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices 
and  begin  the  application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which 
they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate 
of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of 
money  payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment. 
Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  member's  education 
is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tu- 
ition; if  the  member's  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays 
an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  fun- 
ding, the  amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service 
employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must 

a.  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 
North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  be  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  which  is  performed  at  or 
from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service  member  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they 
share  the  service  member's  North  Carolina  abode;  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  if  applicable;  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from 
the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments), 
he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative 
of  a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  and,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  eligibility,  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent 
relative  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that 
academic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the 
last  day  of  exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the 
formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons 
who  are  considered  "dependent  relatives"  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tu- 
ition benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System, 
applicants  should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985). 
This  Manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library,  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility 
determination  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must 
be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice 
of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that 
officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified 
of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Committee's  decision.  The  Chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 


THE  FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 


As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally 
identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  education  records  without  his  or  her 
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prior  written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA  policy 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-CH  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  education  records  of  a  student, 
without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which 
the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-CH  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable  information 
from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials 
of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled. 

UNC-CH  also  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  designated  as  "directory  information": 
the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  class,  enroll- 
ment status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time),  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received, 
and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  Examples 
of  ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include:  names  of  students  who  receive 
honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams. 
The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University  also 
publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  professional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish 
directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  "directory  information"  made  public  without  their  prior 
consent,  must  send  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  (CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  publish- 
ed. To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must 
be  received  by  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester 
or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until 
the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  "education  records"  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regula- 
tions. They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of 
recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or 
confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after  January  1, 1975,  if  they 
have  waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading 
or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or  other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and, 
if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question  or  giving 
the  student's  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such 
a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FER- 
PA rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University's 
FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie 
knife,  dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  operated  facility  is 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  State  law  requires  that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or 
university  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has  receiv- 
ed the  immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-CH  on  July  1, 1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 
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If  the  UNC-CH  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  UNC-CH  Student  Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the  Univer- 
sity shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar  days  from 
the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy 
on  illegal  Drugs,  effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  employees. 

II.  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING,  AND  REHABILITATION 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  established  and  maintains  a  program  of 
education  designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  university  community  avoid  involvement  with 
illegal  drugs.  This  educational  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's  present  accomplishments  and  future 
opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides  information  about  drug  counseling 
and  rehabilitation  services  available  to  members  of  the  university  community  through 
campus-based  programs  and  through  community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntari- 
ly avail  themselves  of  university  services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable  professional  stan- 
dards of  confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

III.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with 
State  and  Federal  law  and  applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the 
university  community.  The  University's  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and 
other  materials  prepared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  distributed 
to  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens, 
for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a 
crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  "controlled 
substances"  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  member  of 
the  university  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the  university  It  is  not  "double  jeopar- 
dy" for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person 
for  the  same  specified  conduct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding  against 
a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deem- 
ed to  affect  the  interests  of  the  university 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  university  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards  applicable 
to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees, 
as  required  by  Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing  Academic  Tenure 
in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  Section  III.D  of  the  Employment  Policies 
for  EPA  Nonfaculty  Employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  regulations 
of  the  State  Personnel  Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel  Admin- 
istration Guides  (SPAG  37),  by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all  other 
applicable  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university  may  range  from  written  warnings  with  proba- 
tionary status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employment.  However,  the 
following  minimum  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture, 
sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any 
student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with 
intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules 
III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
marijuana,  anabolic  steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester 
or  its  equivalent.^  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty 
member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90, 
the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.^ 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum  penal- 
ty shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person 
on  probation  must  agree  to  participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  con- 
sent to  regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including 
a  program  of  community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's  designee  deems 
appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in  suspen- 
sion from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescribed 
period  of  probation.^ 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  controlled 
substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of 
students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been  charged  by  the 
university  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended 
from  enrollment  or  employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings 
if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor's  absence,  the 
Chancellor's  designee  concludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within  the  university  com- 
munity would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members 
of  the  university  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is  imoosed,  an  appropriate 
hearing  of  the  charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter. 


'Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  I'ersonnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 

^Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 

'If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall  be 
discharged. 
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IV.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REPORTING 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities 
related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who  shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about 
the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 
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The  information  m  this  bulletin  is  current  as  of  the  compilation  date.  Any  subsequent  changes,  particu- 
larly m  the  areas  of  curriculum  offerings  and  degree  requirements,  will  be  reflected  in  the  School  of 
Soaal  Work  Manual  which  is  distributed  each  year  in  August  prior  to  registration.  The  Manual  therefore 
contains  the  requirements  which  apply  to  the  class  entering  that  year. 


